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58 8 I will not, nay muſt 
not, imagine but ſo 
IE perfect a character as 
that with which the publick 
hath inveſted you, bath the - 
appendage 'of nobility tacked 
to it; I have done my beſt 
endeavours to falute you by a 
title which may at once com- 
mand the reſpe& of the vul= _ 
gar, and flatter that darling 
principle of ſelt- approbation 
which is the Coup de Maitre 

A * _ 


= of your character. 


D104 TION. 


To what 
elſe is it owing that you ſhine 
in all places of reſort and a- 
muſement, the envy of the 
one ſex, and the admiration 
of the other ; whence is it 
that you are bevome the mo- 
del of dreſs, the arbiter of 
faſhions, the Heydrgger of our 


amuſements, 


Bor I beer dwelling on 
& theſe ſeveral excellencies which 
= are fo conſtantly in view, and 
pals more immediately, and 
indeed more neceſſarily, to the 
occaſion of this dedication. It 
is not done with a view to 
Hatter, for how is that poſ- 
29 *s ͤö;— ẽ6ü 


DEDICATION. 
ſible, how can I, had 1 the 


tongue of men, or of angels, 


repreſent to you an idea f 


your own fingular worth and 
excellency, which you have 
not already in the higheſt de- 


gree imaginable, but to defire. 


the patronage and protection 
of him, who will in return be | 
ever ỹ́çRf + 19h Rs 
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PREFACE. 
is not the defire of being known 
> to the world, much leſs the 
e paſſion of being eſteemed a man 
"of wit, that occaſions my writing 
theſe memoirs ; it is ſo eaſy to attain 
theſe uſeleſs advantages now a days, 
bat I have long fince rejected them ; 
any agreeable folly or pleaſing trifle is 
 ſuſficient to ſpread your name through 
court or city; I declare if I was am- 
bitious of this happineſs, I would en- 
deavour to attain it by ſome more ſo- 

hid means, ſuch as poſtericy ſhould ap- 
prove; I therefore do not write to ac- 
guire the name of author, my only 
reaſon for it is, I muj} be employed, 
_ T hate idleneſt. Without being known 
12 = A *- | 140 
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M 
to the buſy World I have run through 
ſome pleaſant, others very extraords- 
nary, and ſome unfortunate adventures. 
T fhall relate them juſt as they hap- 
pened, do not expect me to bring proofs 


for what I advance, on the. contrary . © 


T fball ſuppreſs ſometimes not only their 
names, but places where the ſcene was 
atted, to the end that falſe ſhame or 
vuanity may not oblige me to diſguiſe 
facts. You may believe me upon my 
credit, and indeed it is the befti way 
for a reader to do ſo upon all occaſi- 
ons, I mean in the peruſal of writings 
e this kind. | 


JT weih with all ny heart ſuch as 
read theſe memoirs may reap more am- 
ple benefits by. them, than the greateſt 
| part of thoſe do, to whom authors 
hint in their pref aces that the peruſal 
of their books is a preſervative from 
their follies or the waces of the age, 
_ confidently affirming that they have 
pointed aut the ſureſt path for a man 
„„ 10 


- 


ts enter the world with credit, for my 
part, who ſpeak what I think, and 
judge by experience, ingenuouſly confeſs 

T never was prevented from commit- 

ting a fault by the precepts of any 
moral treatiſe whatſoever ; youth hur- 

ries us on, and is too giddy to retain 

fuch inſtructions oppoſite to its diſpoſi- 
pofition and pleaſures. You will not 

find in the end of this book a man 
repenting the follies of his Iife, ſeek- 

ing on a long premeditated deſign to 
expiate his paſt diſorders by a retreat 
from the world. Either I am as yet 
too young to think ſo ſeriouſly, or per- 

haps 1 have not gies of heaven this 

grace, for I find myſelf now as incor- 

| rigible as ever; it is very true the 
FF repulſes I have ever met with in a 
| great many adventures which hereto- 
fore I eagerly embarked in, has cooled 
the ardour with which I fought them; 
but I can't ſay if any ſhould occur a- 
gain that my back will be turned up- 
on them; novelty in any ſhape delights 
| "=, 
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nme, and ] ſhall ever give it a. favaurs 
able reception; I hope in the mean 
time you will not condemn me for this 
pure nature, and. in ſhort 1 wiſh you 
may find as much pleaſure in reading 
me, as I felt in the different ſcenes I 
have gone through, © 
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CHAP. I. 


An introductory moral. The outlines 
of @ coxcomb ſhetched. Events ne- 
cefſary to do what indeed is ſeldom 
accompliſhed. The making the 
reader wunderfiand the Hahl, F bis 


attention. | "_ I 


CHA P. II. 
An amour; the uſual al 0 | . 
eagerneſs at the onſet”; tranſport 
on the ſucceſs, and ſatiety of enjoy- 
ment. Two new characters. A 
phanomenon called an angel. P. 21 


CHAP. III. 


A fopling diſſected. Women . 
Kalt zed, in Wen as is uſual, 
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to be more adored, and more 'daped 
by them for the future. P. 39 
ine 
A town jilt fire new. A paſſion l. 
fembling love, but in reality luſt. 
The myſteries of intrigue. A feu! 
E HAF. NM 
In which the reader is at bis full li 0 
berty to determine whether the au- 
thor is the greateſt, dunce for wr i- 
ting, or himſelf the more Fri ing 
booby for reading any more. P. g1 
16 HYAAPT: Wie ©; 
A fricaſſe of revenge, love and batfed 
C HAP. VII. 
A lucky reconciliation. A lovely epi- 
ſode, containing a lady's memoirs; 
and, what is a lucky incident for 


r 
tbe author, actuall 4 Jo many pages 
¶ paper. vat 123 404, IIS 

CH A P. VIII. 


Continuation of the lady S memotrs; 
ff marks are genuine, mind no 
1, Ofbers. | P. 182 


DT CHAP. IX 
A love quarrel which ends as moſt 


others ao, ina reconciliation. P. 20 "2 


ee AP. N. 

"A duel; the concluſion of which is 

= 5 unlike our modern rencoun- 
bers, viz. Death. P. 220 
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r which if the reader is not amuſed, 
get the bi ani goes * P. 234 
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Sir Edmund Gr. 
CHAP. I. 


An introductory moral. 7. 2 be 

. of a coxcomb ſketched. Events ne- 
ceſſary to do what indeed is ſeldom 
accompliſhed. The. making the 
reader  underfland the ſubjet? of = 


attentton. 


n and ho- 
3 1 different 
* ® th they may ſeem to the 
NN — of thoſe who 
have always conſidered them in 


the light of two extremes, abſo- 
lutelys irreconciliable to each other 


B yet 
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1 
yet upon mature reflection, the real 
difference will not be found ſo great 

as at firſt it appeared. Neither the 
coxcomb nor the philoſopher are 
born with the characters which they 
are afterwards pleaſed to mould 
themſelves into; each of them muſt 
in order to aſſume their ſeveral cha- 
racters, firſt throw off the preju- 
dices which were implanted in them 
by nature, or ſown by education, 
and it oftentimes happens that they 
offer great violence to themſelves, 
to their own notions and opinions, 
both of men and things, before 
they arrive at that height of impu- 
dence, which renders them rather 
the objects of pity than . contempt, 
and is the never failing criterion of 
the moſt conſummate degree of va- 


nity. 


I nave ſome fort of right to de- 
liver my ſentiments thus freely of 
theſe two kinds of men, having 

. | been 


» Rn hs ” 
* —— act ere IN 4, _ _ — 
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been early initiated into the myſte- 


ries of both; and having ſhewn 
myſelf as fluttering a coxcomb as 
it is poſſible for man to be, and as 

ſtaunch a philoſopher as many 
| ſeemingly ſerious men, who have 
ever been accounted ſuch.in the eyes 
of the world. I cannot at this diſ- 
tance of time, in which things put 
on a far different aſpe& from what 
they did when I beheld them thro 
the mediums of intereſt and ſelf- 
complacency; I ſay, I cannot help 
pathetically lamenting the folly of 
both ſets; of the two, however, 
the fopling has by far the largeſt 
ſhare of my compaſſion. As con- 
tinual mortifications never fail to 


preſent themſelves to him, there is 


ſcarce a moment in the day but 
what ſhews him in his proper co- 
lours, even to himſelf; whereas the 
philoſopher hath a kind of ſullen- 
neſs in his temper, which renders 
him unfit for the enjoyment of, and 
B 2 indiſpoſed 
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ſociety, and conſequently exempts 
him from thoſe perpetual diſappoint- 
Ments, to which in the courſe of 
things he would otherwiſe be una- 


vocab expoſed. 


Tux little knowledge he liks of 
women, the few pleaſures he allows 
himſelf, and the ſmall ſhare of ſa- 
tisfaction he feels in thoſe. that are 
thus allowed, cut off in a great de- 
gree all the opportunities of re- 
morſe, or at leaſt prevent their being 


attended with any diſagreeable con- 


ſequences. But the coxcomb is 
very far from being poſſeſſed of any 
ſuch advantages; being the continu- 
al dupe of his own ſelf love, he is 
always obliged to ſacrifice even his 
moſt darling paſſions, and give up 


every proſpect which might other- 


wiſe have yielded him a great deal of 

ſatisfaction, if he were willing to 

deſerve, or be at all the better for 
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it. The philoſopher is continually - 


railing at women, and conſequently 
avoids them as he would do his bit- 
tereſt enemy, depriving himſelf by 
this means of every poſſible benefit 
which might indiſputably accrue to 
a man of ſenſe and reflection; his 
misfortune however is not very con- 
ſiderable, becauſe he himſelf is 
wholly unapprized of the advanta- 
ges he loſes, and the women think 


it beneath them, either to undeceive 


or to puniſh him. 


BuT the coxcomb, who wants 


only a little moderation, to become 
a very amiable character, cannot 
come off ſo cheaply, either with hunts 
ſelf or the women; the nearer he 
to the becoming agreeable, the mo 


highly are they offended at him, and 


* 


the more deeply he is chagrined at 


his diſappointment. The numberlefs 


railleries both public and private 
that he muſt tamely undergo, the 


ad 
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„ 
advantages he might gain over his 
rivals, hole 3 ** foreſees 
will be the effect of his milſtreſs's 
diſpleaſure againſt him; the ſeveral 
opportunities which he has ſuffered 
to ſlip by him unimproved, and which 
he ſees have been made uſe of by 
perſons every way his inferiors, in 
ſhort every thing, even thoſe very 

pleaſures in which he ſometimes 
indulges, but which he more fre- 
quently treats as the deſerved objects 
of his contempt, all theſe together 
contribute at length to the convin- 
eing him of the miſtake in which he 
has hitherto lived, and in the puniſh- 
ing him for it very amply. 


I wiLL not endeavour to carry this 
parallel any farther ; inaſmuch as 
that part of my readers who haply 
may take up my book by way of a- 
muſement, and indeed I would re- 

commend it to the fop as an admira- 


ble ſuccedaneum, in the ſtead of his 
favourite 
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favourite lookin g glaſs, may think me q 
tedious if I purſue the thought any 

_ farther, ſince the gentlemen of this 
claſs are not very capable of carry- 
ing a long chain of reaſonings in 
their heads. Thus much however I 
thought neceſſary by way of juſti- 
fication of my aſſertion, but ſhould 
the force of theſe arguments be de- 
nied, as perhaps they may, my own 
experience would be ſufficient to 
filence ſuch objections, and ſurely _ 

no one will contradict or endeavour 
to call into queſtion the validity of 
this evidence. e 


LET the whole then of what 

has been ſaid, be reduced to theſe 
two ſimple propoſitions; it is a great 
misfortune to be a coxcomb, but it is 
ſtill a greater to affect the buffoone- 
ries of a fop, and at the ſame time 
at the bottom to be greatly ſuperior 
to ſo trifling a character. The fol- 
lowing ſheets will be an undeniable 
B 4 proof 


187 

proof of the truth of my aſſertion. 
1 ſhall be ſufficiently recompenſed 
for my pains, if my brother fops, 
for whoſe inſtruction I write princi- 
pally, are entertained, and yet 1 
cannot ſay that I ſhall be thoroughly 
ſatisfied unleſs they conſider it in 
the light of ſomething more than 
an amuſement. 


My deſign is to give the public 
aan ingenuous teſtimony of my re- 
morſe, in a full and open confeſſion 
of my ſeveral miſcarriages. As to the 
female part of my readers, I would 
fain have them diſcover in the fol- 
lowing account, the many ſuperior 
advantages which they undoubtedly 
have 'over us, and take notice of 
this indiſpenſable rule which ſhould 
ever guide their conduct. In ſhort 
J would fain have them ſenſible of, 
and gratefully acknowledge, the ob- 

_ ligations they owe me. 
"YH Mx 
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Mx education well befitted my 
ſtation in life. Thoſe who were en- 
truſted with the care of me, ſeemed 
very deſirous of inſtructing me in 
matters of which they were wholly 
ignorant, and in which it cannot 
be wonderful that I remained quite 
unknowing. Being wholly freed 
from reſtraint when I was twenty 
years of age, by the death of my 
father, -1 immediately left off 
every thing that had the leaſt ap- 
pearance of improvement, and turn- 
ed myſelf looſe into that wilderneſs. 
called the world. I did not want 
for ſenſe, yet I had in reality much 
leſs than I imagined myſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of. My perſon very handſome, . 
my diſpoſition lively and good hu- 
moured; in ſhort I was both rich 
and generous; theſe qualifications: 
are the uſual requiſites of a young 
man of faſhion, and when they are 
heightened and ſet off by a compe=- 

r tent: 


* 


& 


tent degree of aſſurance and ſelf 


ſufficiency, there need not be any 
doubts of meeting with ſucceſs. 


I xa ſeen ſome very agreeable 
women frequently in company at my 


father's, nor were my eyes the on- 


ly parts that were affected with the 
view ; I had always felt a ſtrange un- 


uſual impreſſion of delight, which I 
wascontinually longing to impart, but 


| Which the ignorance and baſhfulneſs, 
the natural conſequences of my ex- 
-treme youth, had hitherto prevented 


me from doing; their ſprightly ſal- 


lies diverted me exceſſively, and I 


enjoyed them over again in recollec- 


tion, long after the beloved objects 


themſelves were abſent from my view. 


I I was frequentlytempted to offer them 


ſome proof of my gratitude, but 


the awe I was continually under 


prevented me from doing it. - One 
of thoſe divine creatures called cham- 


bermaids had the good fortune how- 


ever 
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ever at length to relieve me from my 
inexperience; I know not how it 
came to paſs, but thoſe ſort of gentle- 
women are generally the firſt Dulci- 
neas of the young Quixotes of- theſe 
times. It ſhould ſeem as if nature 
were willing to give them ſome re- 
compence for the inconveniencies to 
which their ſituations but too fre- 
quently expoſe them, which is con- 
ſtantly inferior to their pretenſions, 
and almoſt as diametrically oppoſite 
to the bent of their inclinations. 


Ir the paying the firſt addreſſes to 
any woman is a point of ſo much con-- 
ſequence as it is generally eſteemed 
among women, I know ſeveral ladies 
of my acquaintance who would very 
willingly exchange conditions with 
their chambermaids in this particu- 
lar; for that kind of gentry manage 
matters ſo well between the ſeveral 


male relations in a family, that they 
for the moſt part, wholly engroſs to 


themſelves 


c T14®]} 
| themſelves the firſt honours of the 
whole family. 


 Fanxy, for that was the girl's 
name who had at once engaged my 
attention and my perſon, did not 
indeed let me into a train of fine 
gallantry, which can only be attained 
by a long experience in and intimate 
acquaintance with the modes of high 
life, but ſhe gave me a reliſh for it, 
and this taſte when improved by re- 
flection, will ſoon introduce an eager- 
neſs for and readineſs of practice. 


Ix the infancy as it were of my 
Initiation into the myſteries of love, 
I became, what I may fairly call, a 
little dæmon of defire ; I viſibly grew 
paler and thinner, but that- did not 
give me any uneaſineſs in the leaſt ; 

I was then wholly ignorant of the 
conſequence it was of, to have a good 
florid complexion: on the other hand, 

Fanny was the only object of my de- 
light 


=P 17 
light, and the little wench had 6» 
reat a mixture of generoſity in her 
character, that the thinner I grew, the 
more cloſely ſhe ſeemed attached to 

me. | 


WHEN we come ſeriouſly to reflect, 
if ever we do, upon the proceedings. 
of man, we ſhall find him an almoſt 
incomprehenſible animal, delighting . 
in contradictions, and actuated by 
whim or caprice in every inſtance, . 
Thus for example when a woman 
gives herſelf up wholly to your com- 
placency, we would have her at the 
ſame time affect a decency, and imi- 
tate the exceſſive tranſport of our 
paſſion; two things, to ſay no more, 
abſolutely .irreconcileable to each o- 
ther: we would have her likewiſe 
excite our deſires, by a ſhew atleaſt 
of delight, that is in thoſe tender mo- 
ments, when all our plcaſure centres 
in our ſenſes, and the force of rea- 
ſon is either wholly abſorbed, or its 

| edge 
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edge conſiderably blunted ; in theſe 
tender moments, I ſay, we would 
have a woman keep up the appear- 
ance of her virtue, and inſpire us at 
the ſame time with the higheſt de- 
gree of ſatisfaction, taking no part 
of this pleaſure to herſelf, but only 
what is juſt ſufficient to inflame us 
the more. Surely the diſtreſſes of 
women in ſuch a ſituation, and un- 
der ſuch great diſadvantages, 1s very 
lamentable indeed. 


SGN TIE reader, the aforeſaid 
reflection, on which thou mayeſt 
chew thy cud ſo long as it may ſeem 
good and pleaſant to thee, is not 
inſerted either to tire thy patience 
or to fill up the book, but the fol- 
lowing account will amply illuſtrate 
the juſtneſs of the obſervation, Fan- 
ny did indeed deſerve my utmoſt at- 
tention. Poor girl ſhe felt the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs for me; ſhe was ve- 
ry handſome, and bee me the ſame 
complacency 


e 
x e ee that every one elſe 
would 


have felt for her in my ſitua- 
tion, and yet the moſt black ingra- 
titude was at length the reward of 
the ſeveral misfortunes to which her 
affection had expoſed her. It was 
not all of a ſudden that I perceiv- 
ed an alteration in myſelf towards 
her; my frame of mind was ſuch 
that I was not deſigned by nature to 
be cruel or unjuſt, without feeling 
myſelf the bitter effects of ſuch be- 
haviour; as the indifference which 
was coming upon me can be called 
no other than a piece of injuſtice, 
its advances were gradual, and by that 
means prevented me from beholding 
the enormity of the action that I was 
going to be guilty of; I call it a 


guilty action becauſe, however in the © 


faſhionable ſtrain of the times, ruin 
and diſhoneſty may ſound like the 
effects of ſpirit and gallantry, yet in 
the opinion of the ſober minded part 
of the world, ſuch a character will 

5 ever, 


3 
ever, and indeed it does deſerve no 
leſs, be treated with contempt. 


As ſoon as ever I perceived this 
change within myſelf, I could not 
help feeling a great deal of confuſion. 
Fanny's preſence became now more 
unwelcome than uſual, and 1 for ſe- 
veral days as ſtudiouſly avoided, as 1 
had before earneſtly courted her. The 

or girl was too deeply concerned 
at the loſs ſhe was ſuſtaining, not to 
endeavour to bring me back again to 
my former degree of tenderneſs ; I 
was ſo cruel as to blame her for what 
was indeed no more than the na- 
tural conſequences of her paſſion, 
which I had formerly given her per- 
petual opportunities, evincing, when- 
ever I proteſted, as I frequently had 
done, that the greateſt part of my 
happineſs conſiſted in her. This 
eruelty however was the natural at- 
tendant and conſequence as it were of 
| my 
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my inconſtancy; to a man in love, let 


the ſituation of the beloved object 
be what it will, every attention that 
is paid him, every freſh mark of 
tenderneſs is a compliment to his va- 
nity, and as ſuch need. not doubt of 
a favourable reception, but when the 
perſon ceaſes to be conſidered in the 
ſame amiable light, things do then 
take a very different turn ; the leaſt 


fondneſs imaginable appears in the 


light of fulſome flattery, and ſeems 
inſtead of a pleaſure a moſt intole- 


rable load, and this not ſo much, 


becauſe the perſon to whom they are 
addreſſed feels an unwillingneſs to 
make any return, as on account of 


., 


the reproach he feels within himſelf 


at not being delighted with them in 


the ſame degree that he was former- 
ly. When the heart is in this ſitu- 


ation, vanity ſucceeds, or rather in- 
trudes itſelf, into the place of love, 
and ingratitude ſupplies the defect 


of generoſity. 


1 
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I was however at length quite 
tired out with Fanny's perſiſting in 
her diſagreeable fondneſs; I deter- 
mined therefore to rid myſelf of this 
inconvenience, and for this purpoſe 
fent her a letter, the contents of 
which were as follows : 


* You ſhould have ſpared your- 
ſelf the uneaſineſs which you have 
now in ſome meaſure obliged me to 
give you, for I cannot accuſe myſelf 
of cruelty at the bottom, nor can I 

bring my behaviour to this point 
of indifference without a great deal 
of concern, I thought you would 
long ere this have perceived the ne- 
ceſſity there is of our parting ; my 
conduct of late ſhould have convin- 
ced you that I had quite put off the 
lover, and had reſumed the maſter. 
Either love or vanity made you con- 
fider the connexion between us in 
too favourable a light, and yet 1 
cannot 


70 
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cannot help wondring that your own. 
experience did not ſuggeſt to you 
that this connexion could not laſt for 
ever; if you are really in love with 
me Fanny, I pity you ſincerely, but 
yet notwithſtanding, my own repu- 
tation bids me aſſure you, that un- 
leſs you can condeſcend to reſume 
your former ſituation, it will become 
abſolutely neceſſary for you to quit 
our family”. I | 


Tunis was a nice decifion indeed, 
and yet I congratulated myſelf on 
the part I had acted; the uſual ef- 
fect of the heart's being hardened 
by vanity, and every other impreſſi- 
on that can poſſibly be made on it. 
Men of faſhion imagine they are 
conferring favours on a girl, while 
in reality they are abuſing her moſt 
cruelly, and are aſhamed to think 
they ever entertained any regard for 
thoſe poor creatures, when the gra- 
tification of their ſenſes is paſt and 

! forgotten; 
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forgotten; they ſoon come to deſpiſe 
them, and think that the uſing them | 
ill is a kind of reparation that is due 
to themſelves for the weakneſs they 
have been guilty of. But this point 
of honour is merely imaginary, not 
unlike that of lord W —, or Sir 
Thomas R —, at White's or 
Arthur's, who would ſcorn, they 
ſay, to pick your pocket, but who 
make not the leaſt ſcruple to pack 
the cards every night of their lives. 
True honour conſiſts in eſtimating 
every thing according to its real va- 
lue. Every nobleman or other, who 
is aſhamed of his connexions with 
any woman, merely on account of 
her ſituation in life, is a coxcomb. 
As this poſition may ſeem a little ar- 
bitrary to the generality of our read- 
ers, we will leave him to digeſt it 

with what appetite he may, and con- 
- clude the preſent chapter. 
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A: amour; the uſual conſequences, 
eagerneſs at the onſet ; tranſport 
on the ſucceſs, and ſatiety of enjoy- 
ment. Two new characters. A 
phenomenon called an angel. 


ANNY, though a chamber- 
maid, had had a tolerable edu-— 
cation, and the anſwer ſhe gave me 
will ſoon inform the reader whether 
ſhe had been the worſe for it or the 
better, her letter was as follows: 


« I am determined fir, to com- 
ply with your cruel injunctions, 1 
will aſk immediately for my diſmiſ- 
fion, and you ſhall be freed from the 
trouble of ſeeing one whole preſence 
indeed ſhould be a continual morti- 
| fication to your vanity, to which I 
am very ſenſible I am made the ſa- 
crifice. You are willing I ſhould 


reſpect 


22 
reſpect you, and pray what is love 
but the profoundeſt reſpect that can 
be paid; you would in reality have 
me forget that ever I loved; alas, 
in you were centred all my hopes, 
fears, and deſires. How unexpected 
then muſt ſuch a requeſt be? how 
ſhocking when made? I will not | 
endeavour to recall the indefatiga- 
ble pains I was continually taking 
to pleaſe and delight you. The con- 
tempt with which you are pleaſed to 
treat thoſe endeavours, cuts off all 
occaſion of reproach ; you have been 
pleaſed to aſſert that all thoſe plea- 
ſures which you felt were merely the 
creatures of your 1magination, and 
had not the leaſt reality in them ; the 
caſe is far from being the ſame with 
reſpect to my ſentiments for you ; 
they were the effect of your ſeem- 
ing good qualities, your continual 
proteſtations were a ſufficient pledge, 
as I thought, of your ſincerity, but 
I have fallen the dupe of too great | 
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fortunes to awaken you to a ſenſe 
of things you will fall in love with. 


Women whom you will imagine 


will pine and languiſh. I call hea- 
ven to witneſs I wiſh you no ſuch 
calamities, the vengeance would be 
too great, and I cannot think you 

Tus reading of this letter gave 


vere remorſe, which is the never 


our. There aroſe in my mind a 


have a tenderneſs for you, but in 
reality will only laugh, while you 


would deſerve ſo heavy a train of ills”, 


me a thorough conviction of the ſe- 
failing attendant of a faulty behavi- 


deep 


8 


* 


a degree of delicacy and regard for 
you. Farewell, fir, you will one 
day or other heartily regret your ha- 
ving known ſo little of my real 
character, and your darling eſteem 
for yourſelf will become one of your 
ſevereſt tormenters. Pride has ſe- 
duced and deceived you, and it is 
in the ſole power of a ſeries of miſ- 


ed me more deeply in the caſe of 
little matter would ſoon have recal- ; 


derneſs. This uneaſineſs however 


in recompence for her ſervices : the 
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up entirely to chagrin, ſhe died of 
after ſhe left us. | 


F ; at 


deep ſort of concern, which laſted 


near two days, and which intereſt- 
poor Fanny, indeed I believe a very 
led me to my former ſtate of ten- 


went off, Fanny deſired to be diſ- 
miſſed: as I did not doubt her un- 
willingneſs to receive any thing more 
from me, I imparted my deſign to 
my mother, and ſhe accordingly 
received from her a fifty pound bill, 


poor girl retired immediately into 
the country, where giving herſelf 


a conſumption, within ſix months 


I BEGAN to mix with the fa- 
ſhionable kind of people as ſoon 
as I began to diſtaſte my Dulcinea, 
and the event of her departure ra- 
. | * 2 ther 
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ther haſtened than retarded me in 
the progreſs I had begun. 57. 


To a young man juſt entering in- 
to life, every thing puts on the ap- 
pearance of enchantment; that kind 
of mutual complacency eſtabliſned 
between the two ſexes, the brilli- 
ancy of equipage, the airs of co- 
quettry, and in ſhort, that continual 
variety, which is perpetually diſco. 
verable, deceive the underſtanding, 
and miſlead the judgment of a young 
man, and form within a perpetual 
fund of ſurprize and aſtoniſhment, 
not unlike that which the appearance 
of Punch or Harlequin's jumping 
down his own throat, produces in 
the countenance and geſtures of the 
gentlemen who adorn our firſt and 
ſecond galleries at either of the the- 

_ atres, Js PEEL 7: 


And yet on the other hand, | how 


inſipid are the particulars of the con- 
- - | verſation 
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verſation of thoſe who are generally 
termed well bred. Who is there of - 
the leaſt rank or fortune who has 
Had the happineſs to eſcape the re- 
peated martyrdom of thoſe mixed 
conventions in which town ſcandal, 


- characters of players, compariſons 


of dancers, . criticiſms upon operas 
without the leaſt taſte for muſic, 
the mercileſs ſatires of dunces u 

dunces, the hack words of the => 
any how brought in, form the whole 
frivolous fund of the chit-chat of 
thoſe who are far from ſuſpecting 
themſelves of ws low company, 
on the ſtrength of paſſing vulgarly 
for the higheſt, Where experience 
begins then error ends. A young 
man of any ſenſe, ſoon comes to 
perceive that what he has hitherto 
been continually amazed at, is no 
other than the effect of the unac- 
cCountable whims of man. The ima- 
gination is no longer amuſed, 2 
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then 1 hoe not tell my readers that j 
0 the charm 1 is broke of counle.” ag 


| My anivrnd temper had a * 
mixture of tenderneſs in it, and im- 
preſſions were ſo eaſily made, that 
almoſt every woman I met with af- 
fected me in ſome meaſure. I ſoon 
diſcovered however, that in the com- 
anies which I uſed to frequent, 
3 was a kind of parading patrole, 
that emotions of that kind were ſel- 
dom if ever felt, and whenever they 
ſtole on inſenfibly, were ſure to be 
ridiculed. As to myſelf, I only wait- 
ed for a woman that appeared truly 
amiable, tv propoſe myſelf to her, 
and ſuch was my misfortune-that an 
opportunity was not long wanting. 
There was a young lady whom 1 
ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of 
Sophia, though perhaps the greater 
part of my readers would be better 
pleaſed to ſee Miſs or Miſs 
„ hing in ſuch or ſuch a plage, 
8 but 
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but this curioſity, as it would anſwer 
no good end to gratify it, I muſt be 
excuſed from indulging. What I 
Had already obſerved of the fair ſex 
in general, and of Sophia in particu- 
. Jar, convinced me upon the whole, 
that a ſerious declaration would be 
rejected; while one of a more plea- . 
fant kind, and which had rather the 
appearance of raillery than ſettled 
deſign, might probably ſucceed. 


IAM going to ſurprize you, ſaid 
I to her, one day, nay, I am going 
to give you an opportunity of being 
merry at I ; the truth is, 
I am in love with you, and what is 
{till more ſurprizing, I muſt infiſt on 
a return of your affection. If you 
are determined to puniſh me, let 
this be the only reaſon, that I have 
delayed declaring myſelf fo long; 
nay, go one ſtep farther, and put 
into practice a generous way of act- 
ing, which is ſo frequently * 


„ 
of, but ſo ſeldom evinced; make large 
returns of kindneſs for ſmall profe . 
fions of it, confider you run no ha- 
zard ; your affection you may de- 

pend upon it ſhall remain an entire 
ſecret, and you ſhall be the only per- 
ſon that ſhall be conſcious of this 
eſteem, unleſs you ſhall be pleafed 
to make it publick yourſelf; and 
this, though not done in words, 1s 
often brought about by the behavi- 
our, which, though more ſilent, is 
not leſs forcible than the ſtrongeſt 
declaration. Although this confeſ- 
ſion, and its manner of delivery was 
in a ſtrain entirely new, yet Sophia 

did not ſeem ſurprized in the leaſt. 


Dip I conſider feriouſly what your - 
have been ſaying, replied ſhe, the? 
only opinion I could form of it 
would be that you have been telling 
2 of ſtories. with a wonderful 

urance, and the only puniſhment 
J could inflict would be by puniſh» 

WAN ing. 


1 
you in the ſame Way; but . 
ins I reflect on the openneſs and 
| ingenuity which appeared viſible 
throughout the whole, I confider 
what you ſay as a truth of ſome con- 
ſequence, and I own freely to you, 
that I am very much pleaſed in per- 
ſuading myſelf that it is. ſo. You 
have taken up indeed a very falſe no- 
tion of our ſex in general, but that I 
eaſily forgive you, as I ſee it is on 
my account. I am very well ac- 
quainted with the methods of think= 
ing of moſt women, many of them. 
being within the ſphere of my ac- 
quaintance, and others take ſo. little · 
| pains to diſguiſe their thoughts, that 
| you may calily ſee through them 
without much penetration. 


I this jumble as it were, of or- 
der and different inclinations, when 
I firſt fat out in life, I thought my- 
| felf obliged to countenance the fol- 
- bes * the reſt of my "— 
2 y 
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-agin g equally deep, or at leaſt 
<p by enpgi ecting to be ſo. It was at one 
6k. theſe - periods of time, that you 
haired to ſee me firſt, and you 
immediately concluded that was the _ 
effect of deliberate choice, which 
was only in reality the reſult of my 
complacency. See then how unjuſt, 
how unfavourable an opinion you 
muſt have formed of me. Alas 
had I known— Here ſhe broke off, 
which ſome of my readers may ima-- 
gine to be more in the character of 
an Artemira to her Oroondates, than 
a young lady of Hanover-Square, to 
her favourite lover; I call myſelf her 
favourite lover, becauſe ſhe had long 
hed for me in ſecret, as ſhe pre- 
tended, ſo that this was only & for- 
mal declaration of what had been 
long brooding within; and in this 
| Inſtance it reſembles natural fire, | 
that the cloſer it has been confined; | 
the more violent are its effects when 


vent is once given it. r 
* Ne 
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No wonder then that Sophia, 
when ſhe had already gone 15 far, 
mould in a ſhort ſpace of time make 
farther advances: To cut ſhort the 
proceeding, after the uſual foi mali- 
ties, which however ſhe would if 
poſſible have eaſily diſpenſed with, 
ſhe ſurrendered at diſcretion, and her 
extraordinary favours ſoon advanced 

me from the ſtate of a begging to 
that of a thankfal lover. I imagined 
myſelf at that time poſſeſſed of the 
completeſt happineſs on earth, but 


alas, I was very ſoon undeceived. 


Sophia ſoon altered her behaviour 


- towards me, and this convinced me 


more than ever of the extreme re- 
gard I had for her. The great grief 
of mind which this alteration pro- 
duced in me, ſeemed to preſage my 
approaching diſſolution, and ſo low 
were my ſpirits, that I beheld, 
or at leaſt ſeemed to. behold my 

; fate 


- ; 


Tal 


fate with ſome degree of plea- 
fure, romantically wiſhing that a 
figh of love might be my laſt. 
flattered myſelf that poſſibly ſhe 
might be affected with the moving 
fight of my diſtreſs; ſo little did F 

know that rt tranſition-between love: 
and hatred is inexpreſſibly quick, 

and that averſion is a bourn from. 
whence there are never any returns 


SorhlA did at firſt ſeem to be. 
moved with my condition, but as 
there is no reſtraint fo fore as that 
of continual diſſimulation, ſhe did 
not confine herſelf long, and I had 
ſoon an opportunity o of bei con- 

vineed that all the violent affection 

which ſhe pretended to have ſtifled 
ſo long in my favour, was no other 
than a freſſr impoſition, whieh the 
had determined to put on me. When 
I became ſenſible of this, I breathed 
nothing but vengeance, and pleated. 
my fancy with ſeveral. imaginary *® 
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"Ghemes which I wanted to execute. 
It burſt into a lampoon, in which 


abuſi 


14 1 


the whole affair was ſo fully ſtated, 


that the thing got wind, and my he- 


roine became the ſubject of ſeveral 
performances equally ridiculous and 


ve. 


Tus fo entirely diſconcerted her, 


that notwithſtanding I had miſcar- 
ried, yet her ſituation was the leaft 


to be envied of the two; for to a 
man of my turn of thinking, the 


circumſtance that was moſt morti- 
fying, was the being miſtaken in the 


influence I imagined I had over her ;. 


whereas now the world was let into 
her character, her numerous train 


of admifers, who had conſtantly 


been flattered with promiſes which 


| the never intended to perform, now 
entirely deſerted her ; and certainly 


not without very good reaſons, ſince 


Had they continued they had only 


before 
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or being jilted. 8 16 | 


As to myſelf, I forſwore dom 
that inſtant, all future commerce 
with women, but experience ſoon 
convinced me that I was only a no- 
vice in the bulineſs, and I have fince 
diſcovered that in ſuch a ſchool as 
this, little or no knowledge is to be 
got. As my affair had made ſome: 
noiſe in the world, ſome women had: 
a mind to make a trial of the ſame 
art in which Sophia had led the 
way; others wanted to convince- 


themſelves of what had been aflert=- _ 


ed. However as their deſigns were 
exactly the ſame, though the me- 
thods they made uſe of to accom=- 
pliſh them were not a little different;. 
they ſoon met each other. But ta 
explain this more fully, for fear WWWW?⅛qp 
ſhould be unintelligib e, they made 
their ſeveral advances; but this was 


by no means a behaviour calculated? 


toe ; 
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* fucceed, nor was it long ere they 
covered their miſtakes, by finding 


ont that what they had hitherto con- 


fidered as the way to draw me in, 
was an infallible ſecret to keep me 
at a diſtance ; they concluded then 

very wiſely, that they muſt go ſome 
other way to work, but as they 
found it would be attended with a 
great deal of trouble, they choſe ra- 
ther to forego. the pleaſure than to 
purchaſe it at ſuch an expence. 


8 I was not, however, at all eaſy 
within myſelf. There were ſome 
others, who depending chiefly on 


the force of their own charms, or a 


more ſtudied behaviour, endeavoured, 
as it were, to thaw. my indifference, 
yet notwithſtanding. they were tho- 
rough miſtreſſes of their art, and 
had every qualification, I will not 
ay in the ſtile of our daily papers, 
'to make the marriage ſtate happy, 
hut to ꝑractiſe upon me with ſucceſs, 
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2 5 never have done it, 1 


if I had not co- operated with pn ; 
in their endeavours. 5 


-InvzrD I was heartily pe of 
acting ſo uſeleſs a part as I had done 
for ſome time. When a man has 
been in love, upon ſhaking off the 
paſſion, he cannot help at certain 
ſeaſons feeling very wide intervals, 
which can only be ſupplied by the 
return of the little deity. I deter- 
mined within myſelf to hold out no 


longer, but as it was impoſſible to- | 


favour all their pretenſions, I reſol- 
ved to attach myſelf to her who 
ſhould affect me the moſt ſenſibly: 
It. was ſome time before this point 
could be decided; I felt indeed that 
every one of my fair claimants gave 
me much ſatisfaction, but 1 did not 
find myſelf diſpoſed: to love any one 
of them, and I verily believe the- 
whole affair would have been mana- 
ged without any interruptions x 
* 


„ b 
buſy, which could not have failed 

of being a kind of miracle, had not 
a freſh object intervened, and bore 
away the prize from the ſeveral com- 
petitors. I accordingly ended the 
diſpute by a ſudden ſtroke, and decla- 


red myſelf at once the avowed ad- 


mirer of the laſt comer, and in pur- 
faance of this reſolution, I directed 
all my cares to get well into her fa- 
vour. As to the reſt of her rivals, 
they ended their parts by a cataſtro- 

phe which is common enough in af- 
fairs of this kind, namely, upon find- 
ing that it was impoſſible for them 
to work themſelves into my eſteem, 
they took the contrary ſide of the 
queſtion, and reſolved to hate me 
outright. | F: 
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AP. UI. 
A fopling diſſected. Women eng 
 ſeandalized,. in order, as is uſual, 


to be more adore and more duped 
by them for the future. 


HARLOTTE was the name of 

my new Dulcinea, ſhe was young 
and pretty, had an appearance of 
ſenſe, but it was only an appearance; 
ſhe was conſtantly at the very height 
of the faſhion, and every one was. 
- continually ſpeaking of her, even 
_ thoſe who never had the leaſt ac- 
quaintance with her. She was mar- 
ried to a fop who had long dangled 
after her, and whom ſhe owned ſhe 
only married to be convinced he 
was an ideot. Although it was not 
much above a year fince ſhe had de- 
| termined to execute this pleaſant 


kind of revenge, ſhe had ſucceeded . 


ſo. well in the deſign ſhe had upon , 


1 * 

x "i that one would almoſt i imagine | 
the had had the thing in view from 
9 earlieſt infancy: I ſoen became 
the moſt intimate footing ima- 
ghaable, and then at daggers drayn, 
and after that, in the ſame kind of 
way that one ſhould be with tempers 
of that ſort, when one has been 
highly in their favour. My firſt paſ- 
fion had exhauſted my whole ſtock 
of delicacy, and indeed I had deter- 
mined to defire Charlotte to excuſe 
me for the want of it, but luckily 
for me there was a happy mixture 
in her temper, to which I cannot 
give any name that would convey 
the idea, and therefore, gentie rea- 
der I chuſe to give thee none at all, 
that leaves a man atliberty to do ſt 
as he pleaſes, and entirely frees him 
from Herr kind of embarraſsment. 


Wirnou r therefore cronbting 
8 with thoſe prelimmary ce- 
monies which. are only an hih- 

drance 
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feed our vanity inſtead of admini- 
ſtring. any pleaſure, we ſoon came 
to an agreement, and for a fortnight 


at leaſt, ſhe remained ſo inviolably 


conſtant, that every one who heard 
of it could not help being amazed. 
She had diſmiſſed from her ſervice 


thoſe dangerous kind of men who 


can never behold a rival without a 
| jealous eye, and had only kept to at- 
tend on her, either thoſe who are 
never e or whoſe jealouſy at 
leaſt di 

She had diſmiſſed the former from 
their immediate attendance, but ſtill 
kept them in petto, very wiſely fore- 
ſeeing the great. dearth of admirers 
' which ſhe ſhould one time or other 


experience, nor indeed was it long 


before the recalled them, and rein- 
ſtated them 2 in all their former 
privileges, inſomuch that I ſoon be: 


came a ſupernumerary, and began 


drance to buſineſs, and ſerve only to 


d not tend to give diſturbance. 
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do {be heartily wearied of my own. - 
N. inſignificance. . 2 * 


A Man who is naturally of an 
amorous diſpoſition, and is withal 
deceived into the bargain, does not 
remain in this condition for any 
long ſpace of time, and indeed I had 
this conſiderable advantage over my 
fellow-ſufferers, that ſhe paid me 
the melancholy compliment of de- 
ceiving me without much artifice, 
and thereby diſcovered the contempt 
ſhe had of my underſtanding, which 
indeed I reſented leſs than I thould 

| have done, had ſhe diſcovered the 
fame averſton to my perſon. As ſoon 
as I was thoroughly acquainted with 
the truth of the caſe, I reſolved to 
make the beſt uſe I could of the diſ- 
covery. Accordingly I made it my 
buſineſs to find her out immediately, 
and addreſſed her as follows. I ſhall 
not, {aid I, reproach you, I am con- 
vinced that when once a woman is 
grown 


1 5 
grow to diſreſpect herſelf, ſhe will 
not entertain any regard for any one 
_ elfe. Hear what I have got to ſayx 
without endeavouring to impoſe. on 
me by any ſhew of falſe tenderneſs, - 
which can never be of any real ſer- 
vice to your cauſe; the charm is 
foon broke, and of courſe your in- 
conſtancy is betrayed. Your fond- 
neſs for me is ceaſed, or, what 1 
rather take to be the caſe, you ne- 
ver had any for me. Divided be- 
tween ten people who never gave 
themſelves the trouble of diſputing 
about you, you was diſguſted at 2e 
continual ſameneſs of your method 
of living, and when you firſt took 
notice of me it was more through 
the itch of novelty; than any ſettled 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of my pre- 
tenſions. — 8 2 8 


_ Deceiver by my own heart as 
well as by you, I was too much in 
love myſelf, and too deſirous to meet 
| with 
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with an equal return to Aiftruſt you 


this continual diſguiſe ſoon awaken- 


_ "ceived I was duped, but knowing at 
the ſame time that all complaints 


to conceal my diſcovery from you. 
ible of your behaviour, and in con- 


the utmoſt indifference; and. all this 
was done with ſo much prudencyy, 
and circumſpection, that you would 
never have found it out, if you had 
not been yourſelf a 7 ne 


malice being as well as neceſſity, the 


. 
in the leaſt. Vou gave me the uſual 
proteſtations, but I ſoon found I had 
not variety enough in me to pleafe 


you for a fortnight. You had re- 
courſe to your uſual artifices, and 


ed me from my airy dream. I per- 


would be unavailable, I determined 
1 pretended in my turn to be infen- 


fequence affected to treat you with 


of deceit. 


Tux ill ſucceſs of my difimula- 
tion ſuggeſted to me a new ee ere 


mother 


147 |. 
mother of invention. I pretended to 


be very aſſiduous in paying my re- 
ſpects to the marchioneſs of —— 
but I ſoon diſcovered that all this 
produced nothing material. The re- 
ſult was, that I became agreeable to 
a woman for whom I did not care a 
ſixpence, and loſt your affection, 
which I prized above every thing. 
Grown quite deſperate, at length, I 
am come now to hear the determi- 
nation of my fate, for upon you en- 
tirely depends my future happineſs or 
miſery. Sir, replied Charlotte, I ſhall 
deal with you very fairly, and you 
ſee, by what I ſay, that I pique my- 
ſelf upon doing it. I know that you 
are unhappy ; the picture you have 
been drawing 1s that of an unfortu- 
nate lover, and indeed, I am afraid 
you have too much reaſon to hate me 
for being the occafion of your mis- 
fortunes ; and yet, though the oc- 
caſion, J am innocently ſo, and am 


lo far from having any excuſes to 
2 


* 


1 | 
make, that I will give you ſome ad- 


vice. 


My natural diſpoſition at my firſt 
ſetting out in life, was pretty much 
like yours; however, I ſhould have 
gone much greater lengths it I had 
not ſtopped in time. I was born, in 
a great meaſure, an abſolute ſlave to 


love, but my ſenſe, my pride, and 


the examples of others around me, 
all joined ſo heartily in the ſolliciting 
my freedom, that I was obliged, in 
a great degree, to contradict my 


own natural inclination. It was juſt 


at this point of time when I ima- 
gined I had obtained ſo great a vic- 
tory over myſelf, that I became ac- 
quainted with you. You inſpired 
me afreſh with: thoſe ſentiments of 


- tenderneſs, which I flattered myſelf 
T had renounced. It was then I ex- 


perienced that the firſt impreſſions 
that are made, are ſeldom, if ever, 
effaced. I fell deeply in love with 

| you, 


T4] 
you, but, as.it uſually happens, this 
was immediately attended by a re- 
oret for ſo doing. I reproached my- 
ſelf exceedingly for the eaſineſs of 
the conqueſt, and knowing that the 
breaking off with you without any 
previous notice, would affect you 
very ſenſibly, I determined to ſoften 
the blow, by aſſuming a conduct 
which, though it ſpoke not quite 
plain, could — ſuffer you to remain 
in doubt about the ſituation of my 
heart. Vou ſee then, that I have 
not deceived you in the leaſt, be- 
cauſe J have loved you in earneſt, 
and if any alteration has happened, 
I took all the neceſſary ſteps to 5. 
prize you of it betimes. 


I MADE a reply to this, which, as 
it was chiefly calculated to enflame 
rather than perſuade, I purpoſely 
omit. - Had my remonſtrances in- 
deed been ever ſo pathetick, the dye 
was caſt, Sir, replied Charlotte, B 


pity 


8 N . 
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[ 43 ] 
pity you ſincerely, but I neither can 
nor ought to be influenced by what 
you have been ſaying. I cannot help 


thinking that I owe ſome reſpe& to | 


myſelf, I live in an age where every 
thing that is done is as certainly 
known, and I ſhould be abſolutely 


ruined if I were ſuſpected in the leaſt | 


of having liſtened to your propoſals; 
but you have a right to my beſt ad- | 
vice, and I will accordingly give it 
you. | 


You ſeem to be inliſted under the 
banner of a very unthankful maſter, 
who has enticed you by putting on a 
falſe appearance of pleaſure, and it 
is merely on this appearance that you | 
have wholly relied, and in purſuance 
of this reliance given yourſelf up en- 
tirely. Believe me for once; the 
little knowledge I have of this mat- 
ter is the ſole reſult of experience. 
I was once in the very ſame circum- 
ſtances that you are, and fondly ima- 

| gined 


„ 5 
gined that I was the happieſt crea- 
ture alive, till at length awaking as 


from a dream, I found that my no- 


tions were ſo far from being com- 
monly received or approved, that I 
Vas become the jeſt of the greater 
part of my acquaintance ; that I was 
ſeeking pleaſure amidſt a multitude 
of cares and uneaſy diſquietudes. 
You will perhaps be amazed when 
I tell you that upoy going into com- 
pany, I there found the ſatisfaction 
which I had been fo long endea- 
youring after. Try the experiment 
and you will then be thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of what I 
have been ſaying. 8 
Tur end of this ſerious, or if I 
may lo ſpeak, rather ludicrous ad- 
vice, was entirely of a piece with 
the beginning, and both were high- 
ly worthy of the perſon who de- 
livered them. Although it very e- 
vidently appeared that my utmoſt 
D 5 efforts 
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efforts to havE awakened her former 

ſſion would have been ineffectu- 
al, I was willing to give myſelf one 
little ſatisfaction; 1 recollected as 
well as I could, the chief topics of 
her diſcourſe, and worked them up 
into a fable, which I preſented to 
her the next morning. In a day or 
two afterwards 1 waited on her a- 
gain, to ſee whether time had not 
made her relent; I ſee fir, ſaid ſhe 
to me, you do not want for ſenſe, 
you turn a fable very prettily, but 
you cannot ſurely have forgot the 
reſolution I have taken, which, give. 
me leave to tell you, is abſolute- 
ly unalterable ; this is all I have to 


Jay. 


I was waiting for ſome time in a 
en by no means to be envyed, 
and which were I accurately to de- 
948 fine, I know not whether it was anxi- 

_ ety or ſurprize. As this was a ſtroke 


of 0 conduct for which I was not 
prepared 


& R 


1 
prepared in the leaſt, my reſolution 
was quite diſarmed, and I was: juſt 
going to throw myſelf at Charlotte's 
feet, when a ſudden turn of thought 

prevented me from doing it. I felt 
a thorough contempt, and even an 
abhorrence of my miſtreſs. Had 
Charlotte been a man, I ſhould with- 
out any ſcruple have called her to 
account. Her eyes ſparkled indeed, 
but their brilliancy was owing to the 
inexhauſtible fund of malice with- 
in, her countenance was the trueſt 


picture of. ſtrong irony that I had 


ever beheld. Go madam; ſaid I to 
her, with an air of great contempt, 
you are the moſt deſpicable creature 
that a man of honour can ſtand in 
tear of, happy is he who knows e- 
nough of you to ſecure himſelf from 


the effects of your malice; .but What 
am ll ſaying, are you really ſo terri- : 


ble? no ſurely ; any one but myſelt 

would have put it out of your pow- 

to do hurt. Charlotte upon this 
> Da. *- + ma 


n 
*burſt into a fit of laughing, upon 
which I immediately took my leave, 
for fear of ſoiling my character by a 
Piece of revenge which ſhe in rea- 
 lity but too well deſerved. As a 
quickneſs of conſolation is not one 
of the leaſt enyiable perquiſites of 
the coxcomb character, the ſum of 
my reflections preſently amounted 
to a radical cure, and I began to be 
leſs provoked than aſhamed at the 
ſmart of it.. As nothing too is more 
natural than the ſkip of levity from 
extream to extream, 1 now felt the 
Joy of my diſengagement with ſuch 
a ſincere pleaſure, that I conceived 
1 might ſafely embark afreſh in new 
adventures, if not for the delight I 
might expect in the courſe of them, 
at leaſt for that I figured to myſelf 
In getting rid of them; ſuch are ge- 
nerally the plans of a coxcomb's re- 
formation, ſuch his uſe of his ex- 
perience! 


In 
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Ix theſe laudable diſpoſitions I de 
clared war within myſelf againſt the 
whole ſex, not that I was yet fool. 
enough to put all women indifferent- 
ly under one cover and ſuperſcripti- 
on, or to lump concluſions againſt 
them from thoſe objects of my a- 
muſement or contempt; but the 
truth is that I had eontracted a ve- 
ry low opinion of the maſs of them; 
I had obſerved that moſt of them 
treated none with more ridicule and 
contempt than ſuch of our ſex as 
were in. awe of, or really reſpe&ed. _ 
them; and that nothing was more 
ſure of commanding ſucceſs with 
them, then preciſely the not deſery- 
ing it; a humour of which however 
they have had the honour of ſetting 
the faſhion, both to church and ſtate. 


PossEsT, as I eminently then was, 
of the ſort. of merit neceſſary to mak 
all the fortune I wanted with theme 
1 


* 


| „ | 
I was determined to profeſs gallan- 
try at large, to cultivate no ſerious 
attachment, nor entertain any paſſi- 
on for that ſex, other than that of 
the bee, with the flower tribe, pil- 
laging upon the wing the ſweets of 
one, and fluttering on to the next. 

In this courſe, however, whatever 
_ airs of ſuperiority I had inwardly 
preſumed myfelf capable of, my 
_ fondneſs for eaſe and certain remains 
of that undebauched natural can- 

dour, which is the character of youth, 
made me find one great inconveni- 
ence, in that it was ſo much eaſier 
to get a miſtreſs than to get rid of 
ker. But then this diſcount was bal- 
lanced again by the fervice the noiſe” 
of an infidelity to a ſtale miſtreſs did 
me in getting a freſh one. Women, 
naturally enemies to women, and 
from that principle incapable of u- 
nion enough to make a common 
cauſe againſt a common enemy, 
em. rather to treat the moſt noto- 
rious 
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rious perfidies as recommendations. 
Thus the ill uſage of one woman, 

| beſides that it flatters the hatred of 
another, provokes her vanity to the 

dangerous tryal, whether the pre- 
ſumed ſuperiority of her charms may 
not give her the honour of making 
a fool of one who has made fools *3 
of thouſands ; a projet however by 
which numbers have been cruelly 
drawn in, with this comfort to them 
indeed, that their example will give 
as little warning to, as they them 
ſelves had taken it from others. 


Ist out then full ſpeed, in the 
fame career which I had ſeen purſu- 
ed by a number of coxcombs, whom 

IJ Heartily deſpiſed, and in which. 
moſt certainly I never found thoſe 
rapturous joys, the hopes of which. 

had ſeduced me into it. More paſ- 
fions too than one fell ſhort in their: 
account, ſince I could not diffem-- 

ble to myſelf, that thoſe. women, 
Da  whons 


C 
* 1 ek, and over whom 
I prevailed, were either too weak 
to give my deſires the pleaſure of a 
proper reſiſtance, or too worthleſs to: 
give my vanity leave to live upon 
the reputation of having ſubdued, 
them. To particularize them far- 


ther, would after all be abuſing the 


priviledge of my character to trifle. 
I could ſcarce be more inſignificant- 
ly employed in writing the hiſtory 
of my own times, than in that of 
thoſe immemorables with. whom 1 
lumbered the lift of my conqueſts, 
and who were conſequently far from 
being matter of triumph or record. 


Men are only great grown chil. 
dren, as fond of. new play things, 
and eſpecially as apt- to be cured of 
their eagereſt fancies, as that age is 
of its liquoriſhneſs for ſweetmeats by 
a ſurfeit. Thus arrived at the top- 
ping my character, after having in 
the courſe. of it obtained the * 

of. 
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of paſſing for the moſt ſplendid, hap» 3 
pyr dangerous, coxcomb in town, — 
grew cloyed and ſick of my ſucceſſes. 
The frequency of indulging benumb- 
ed my ſenſations, and Twas ſudden- 
ly taken torpid in the midſt of my 
good fortunes. I began to diſreliſh . 
as. well the facility of the ſex, to 

whom I was ſo ungrateful as not to 
give it the leaſt credit for all that it 
ſpared me of the very little expence 
it put me to of time, modeſty, and* 
ſincerity, as to deſpiſe myſelf for my 
own cheapneſs. For I had even de- 
ſeended, in the wantonneſs of a pro- 
miſcuous chace, to women, and thoſe 

not in the loweſt walks of life, whom 
I. thought myſelf obliged to ſwear: 
previouſly. to-ſecrecy, and that they: 
would never divulge the Honour I. 
did them. I ſaw myſelf- then with 
pain, in the wretched condition of 
thoſe pleaſure-ſated ſultans, who, in 
the midſt of their overſtocked ſerag- 
lio's, overtaken with the languors 
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4 of ſatiety, and drudged even to loatij- 
ing with all the paſſive obedience 
and non- reſiſtance around them, find 
at length how effential the heart is 
to the preparation of a feaſt worth 
the appetite of the ſenſes, and are 
obliged, for the intereſt of pleaſure 
itſelf, to renounce their prerogative, 
in order to receive it at the hands of 


love its only ſovereign diſpenſer. 


 PERSUADED, after a great deal of 
experience, that a tender diſpoſition. 
or a heart eaſily ſuſceptible of love 
is not ſo much an impediment to 
happineſs, as it is a flaw in the cha- 
racer of the modern man of faſhion, 
and taking up my opinion of women 
in general, from that ſample of them 
which I had hitherto ſeen, and which 
indeed I had fo much reaſon. to de- 
ſpiſe, I determined, within myſelf, 
to truſt none of them for the future, 


but to live 1 all upon this one 
footing 


8 
. 5 
footing, that nature had framed them 
to bo ſubſervient to my inclinations» 


Tais reſolution indeed produced 
a deal of impertinence in my diſ- 
courſe, which I. perſuaded myſelt- 
was abſolutely neceſſary to the keep- _ 
ing up the character I was ſo fond of 
perſonating. Accordingly I was con- 
tinually venting ſatyrical reflections 
upon the ſex in general. The Wo 
men indeed uſed generally to laugh 
at my unparalelled aſſurance: ſome 
indeed I could perceive were greatly 
pleaſed, either with the manner of 
my addreſs, or, what I rather take 
to be the caſe, overcome by their 
own natural tenderneſs, would fain 
have had me been ſenſible of their 
prepoſſeſſions in my favour, - pitying-- 
me, without doubt, moſt heartily, 
that my prejudices againſt them were: 
ſo deeply rooted. But this partiality 
of. theirs was ſo far from making me 
relent in the leaſt, that it tended ra- 
ther 


He] 
ther to encourage me the more; and 
yet, upon a diſpaſſionate review of 
my own conduct, I had great rea- 

ſon to be diſſatisfied. If 1 knew a- 
ny thing of my own natural tem- 
per and diſpoſition, it was, its being 
framed ſolely for love. This paſſion 
is, indeed, generally the firſt we be- 
come acquainted with, and is con- 
ſequently that with which we part 
the moſt reluctantly. It is all over 
now, would I ſay ſometimes to my- 
ſelf, I ſhall never. experience any 
more thoſe tender emotions which I 
once uſed to feel at the ſight of my 
Charlotte; I ſhall be for the future 
one of thoſe dull inſipid drones. who 
are utterly unacquainted with the 
true value of any thing; who are 
ſtrangers to the real enjoyment of the 
world, and are employed in contem- 
plating the things around them, like 
the beaſts that periſh, and pretty 
much in the ſame: manner. Grown 
quite a ſlave. to my appetites, my ſole 
. endeavour. 
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endeavour will be to ſtir them up to. 
ſhameful gratifications, and perhaps 
in the amuſing them oftentimes with 
a fantaſtical creature of my own i- 
magination. Is this the boaſted pri- 
vilege of man, and muſt each por-- 
tion of his happineſs depend entirely 
upon, and be dealt out to him in 
parcels by the weaker. ſpecies ? P. 


Tuzsz and ſuck like were-the: 
reflections that occurred to me in 
the dawn, as it were of my diſſipa- 
tion, and ſuch indeed are the reflec- 
tions that muſt continually occur to 
thoſe who live in the manner I did. 
who place their whole happineſs in 
luſt, while they are yainly amuſing ' 
thimbblees with a chimzra of love, 
and who after a. tedious flavery, at 
length awake as from a dream, and 
wonder at having been ſo ſenſeleſs. 
and inſipid. This. obſervation, trite 
as it may ſeem to ſome, and uſeleſs 
to others of my readers, will, Lhope. 
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Be a proof of my viewing things in 
a different light from what I did 
when I was giving occaſion for the 
Arp memoirs. 


CHAP. IV. 


A town jilt fire new. A paſſion re- 
ſembling love, but in reality luſt. 
The my * es of intrigue. A ſecond 
lady. 


LA D Richbell, the firſt v victim 
of my lordly reſolution, was alſo 

the firſt She experienced me as the 
tyrant of her ſex. She did not in- 
deed deſerve a happier lot, and is 
conſequently leſs worthy of pity or 
regard. But however contempuble 

| he might be in herſelf, I did not 
become leſs ſo by the method of my 
behaviour. The faults and foibles, 
nay, even the vices of the perſons ” 
we injure, are never any excuſe for 
our unjuſt proceedings, more eſpe- 
cially 
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cially when thoſe vices have not in- 
cluded us in their pernicious conſe- 
quences. Lady Richbell was at once 
the moſt tender miſtreſs; : and the 
moſt outrageous prude of the age in 
which ſhe lived. In public ſhe con- 
ducted herſelf with a moſt wonder- 
ful, and indeed, a moſt ridiculous 

reſerve; in private there was no li- 
berty but what ſhe very freely in- 
dulged ; naturally falſe, malicious, 
and revengeful, the only inconveni- 
ence ſhe ſuffered was the appearance 
of conſtraint ; though equally deſti- 
tute both of wit and beauty, the 
had the artifice to ſet even theſe diſ- 
advantages in a favourable light 
being made the confidant of her fe- 
male acquaintance whom ſhe lulled 
into ſecurity, ſhe eaſily wormed out 
of them the characters of their ſeve- 
ral admirers, and their being deſert- 
ed by them, was generally the leaſt - 
part of the misfortunes which they 
reaped as the effect of their ill- 2 
CONN 


EF  eonfidence. Every body deſpiſed 
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lady Richbell moſt heartily, and yet, 
there was ſcarce any one of faſhion 
who did not viſit her. But the moſt 
extraordinary I was the 

t complacen e young people- 
Bad for her. The numberlels — 
into which ſhe continually led the 
people of her acquaintance, ſeemed 
rather to ſtrengthen her. influence, 
than to render her the odium of 
thoſe ſhe had betrayed. It ſeems I: 
was reſerved for the happy taſk of 
ſetting her character in its proper 
point of. view, and indeed I may ſay 
without any vanity, that had it not 
been for me, the would ſtill have 
gone on in her uſual method of de- 
ceiving; ſhe would have indeed con- 
tinued the contempt, but at the ſame 
time would have remained ſole miſ- 
| * of the very people who deſpiſed. 

Her. | | 453 
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Lp Richbell's character ſeem> - 
ed every way fo proper an anvil for 


my revenge, that I determined in 
myſelf to begin with her immedi- - 


ately. My firſt addreſſes were intro- 
duced with an air of the utmoſt im= 
pertinence, the conſequence of which 
was, that ſhe received them as might 
be expected, with the utmoſt hawgh- 
tineſs and aſſumed dignity. This. 
behaviour of hers, was to me an 
inſupportable mortification, it louk- 
ed like a refuſal to ſurrender, which 
to a man of my turn. of thinking at 
that time, was a moſt unpardonable 
affront. Accordingly I reſolved to 
puniſh her for it ſeverely. Had ſhe 
_ complied at the firſt onſet with the 
propoſals I offered, I ſhould proba- 
bly have been ſatisfied with including 

her in my general contempt, but 

ſhe attempted to go beyond her abi- 
lities, ſhe would fain have humbled 


was my determination to ruin her. 
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my pride, the conſequence of which 


* 


You want ſaid I to her one day 
in the height of my reſentment, to 
make uſe of me in order to impoſe 
upon the world with reſpect to the 
opinion it ought to have of you from 
your conduct; but if this is your de- 


igt give me leave to aſſure you 


that you are predigiouſly miſtaken. 
4 am the man in the world the leaft 


capable of being impoſed on myſelf, 


and conſequently the leaſt capable 


of being uſed to impoſe upon others. 
I have been concerned heretofore 


with women who have attempted 


to put in practice thar ſtale artifice 


of yours to deceive others through 
my means, but a very ſhort ac- 
quaintance with them convinced me 
of their method of procedure. I 
am neither ſuch a bubble as to be 
whined, or ſuch a coward as to be 
bullied into complacency ; you can- 

8 not 


„ 
not then but ſee how uſeleſs an at- 
tempt it is in you to excite my re- 
ſpect; I have been thus free andinge- 
nuous in what I have ſaid, on pur-. 
poſe to convince you that I think 
your behaviour is fo deeply rooted 
in you by cuſtom, that no remon-- 
ſtrances of this kind can have any 
effect upon you. Lady Richbell, 
confounded, though pleaſed Wthe- 
main with what 1 had been 1 
to her, would fain have interrupte 
me in the midſt of my diſcourſe, 
but I had laid it down as a maxim 
never to let a woman reply till ſhe 
had heard my ſtory out; more e- 
| fpecially when the end propoſed is. 

the getting the better of her. parte: 


* 
3 
<A * * 


Bx pleaſed, madam, continued T, 
to have one minute's patience, I 
have got ſomething to ſay to you that 
is of the utmoſt importance, and 
am too much your friend to ſuffer 
you to loſe it. I obſerved to you be- 
NI | fore 


a * 
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fore, that I was of opinion that what 
I had faid could not poflibly give 
you. any uneafineſs ; I now preſume 
farther to aſſert that it ought to be 
acceptable and agreeable to. you; 
but for fear you ſhould miſtake my 
meaning, I will explain myſelf 
farther. 


_ Pray what are thoſe things cal- 
led love and virtue,. which are in- 
deed much talked of, and made the 
ſubject of almoſt every one's diſ- 
courſe, but which are in effect only 
the creatures of their imaginations ;. 
indeed. what would. become of the 
world. if they had not been: pru- 
dently diſcarded ;. it would. be an 
abſolute wilderneſs, no modes, no. 
entertainments, no tete a tetes, no 
gallant entertainments, a moſt hi- 
deous vacuum would come up and 
preſent itſelf inſtead of the enchant- 
ing noiſe and buſtle of the preſent 
tunes, for if the exiſtence of nc 
and 
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and virtue be allowed, inviolable 
conſtancy follows of courſe; and 
give me leave further to aſk you 
what is conſtancy ? it is a ſecret 
flow working poiſon, which abates 
and takes off the edge of every re- 
fined pleaſure. When the imagina- 
tion is thus exhauſted it can no lon- 
ger add delight to the ſenſes, from 
whence the true taſte of pleaſure 
and delicacy, and thoſe N 
tranſports ſpring, without which, 
human life would be no other than 
an inſufferable load; the conſe- 
quence of all this is eaſy and natu- 
ral, namely, that if there were 
really in being ſuch things as love, 
virtue, and conſtancy, they would 
be the moſt formidable enemies we 


could deal with. 


Ar rRHOU GH a woman of Lady 
Räichbell's character could not help 
being, as'it were, betrayed from with- 
in, by the amazing aſſurance and 

e freedom 
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1 
freedom of my propoſals, yet I'faw 
plainly enough that ſhe would fain 
have contradicted me; I perceived 
that ſhe was endeavouring to raiſe 
ſome objections to what I had been 
laying, and yet I ſaw at the ſame 
time that ſhe could not raiſe any 
with which ſhe was fatisfyed herſelf. 
Indeed her ſituation at this time was 
extremely critical ; by the manner of 
addreſs I had made uſe of, ſhe could 
not poſſibly expect that I would 
flatter her in the leaſt. . A poſitive 
anſwer was now become abſolutely 
requiſite ; the leaſt artifice in the 


55 world would have expoſed her to the 


terrible effects of my reſentment; 
ſhe could not doubt in the leaſt but 
that I was let into the ſecret of her 
life and behaviour. My extraordi- 
dinary freedom was a convincing 
proof of this; conſequently ſhe could 
not help coming to. a — de- 
claration, that we were bath of the 
ſame opinion, and the making this 


declaration, 


. 
declaration, was in effect the giving 
me an indiſputable controul over her 
perſon for the future; whereas if 
ſhe attempted to evade, or make a- 
ny excuſes, it was an infallible me- 
thod to expoſe herſeH the more to 
all the railleries which my wit or 
malice could ſuggeſt, and would have 
diſcloſed her character more than ſhe 
thought it convenient. 


Ix the midit of this embarraſſment, 
Lady Richbell behaved as moſt peo- 
ple of her character do, who are o- 
bliged to come to ſome determina- 
tion, that is, ſhe took the alternative, 
which ſhe ought not upon any ac- 
count to have choſen. Your propo- 
ſals, fir, ſaid ſhe to me, are fo ſtrong- 
ly ſtamped with the mark of imper- 
tinence, that the making any formal 
reply would ſeem a piece of the ut- 
moſt folly, they are rather deſery- 
ing of my moſt inveterate reſent- 
ment. Indeed I am of opinion that 
ok f 1 the 


JJC 
the natural giddineſs of your temper 
prompted you to this behaviour, and 
that you did not really intend to put 
ſo groſs an affront upon me; how- 
ever, as this giddineſs of yours ſeems 
to be far from being at an end, I 
ſhould deſerve every thing of this 
kind, if I continued either hearing 
or ſeeing you for the future; where- 
fore, fir, I maſt deſire you to for- 
get that you ever thought me wor- 
thy of any correſpondence with you, 
or if you are determined not to for- 
get it, let the remembrance only 
ſerve to put you in mind of the lit- 
_ tle probability there ever was of your 
ſucceeding. I was ſo chagrined at a 
reply which I ſo little expected, that 
TI determined immediately how to 
_ dt in the affair. 


You are indeed, madam, ſaid I, 
very kind to me, I have well deſerved 
this ſentence that you have pronoun- 
ced againſt me, be pleaſed, howe- 


ver, 


— 
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ver, to believe that it is FR appear- 1 
ance only againſt me, for that I 
never had any intention to af- 
front you. I am very young, and 
have too little experience to know 
how to accommodate my behaviour 
to different women. I have for the | 
moſt part taken up with her that 
was molt in faſhion at the time of 3 
my attack. Your goodneſs which I 
have ſo frequently been an eye wit. 
neſs of, in putting up with ſeveral 2 
miſtakes of this kind, in people too 
who had probably much. worſe. in- 
tentions than myſelf, contributed 
yet more to the deceiving me. I 
thought with myſelf that this me- 
thod of addreſſing you would rather 
be an entertainment than otherwiſe, 1 
and led on through the earneſt de- 
ſire of pleaſing you, I find I have 
ruined myſelf in your eſteem, mere- 

ly — an unreaſonable effort to 

be agreeable. This is the only mo- 


tive of my conduct, continued I, . 
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F 
in a tender ſtrain of voice, if you 
were leſs prejudiced againſt me I 
ſhould take the liberty of aſſurin 4 
you, that in every other inſtance, 
except the truſting to appearan- 
ces too haſtily, I rather deſerve your 
pity than your reſentment. | 


E apy Richbell was too well ac- 
quainted with the infignificancy of 
her own character, to give credit to 
what I had been ſaying, however 
an air of ſincerity was fully ſuffici- 
ent to a woman of her ſtamp, to 
the appeaſing her fury. It was ſome 
time however before ſhe made any 
reply; I remained all the while in the 
utmoſt aftoniſhment, becauſe I per- 
ceived by her countenance that ſhe 


had already determined in my fa- 
vour, and indeed I was at a loſs to 
account for her embaraſſment after 
ſhe had opened the attack fo boldly. 
J cannot tell, ſaid: ſhe, whether I 
_ ought to believe you, you have cer- 

, „ tainly 
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tainly affected me without perſuad- 
ing ” in the leaſt; however as it is 
agreed on all hands, that people who 
are aſſured of their own conduct, 
may run ſome hazards, I am going 
to act as if I was really perſuaded. 
Pray what was your deſign in offer- 
ing me the propoſals which you was 
pleaſed to make? Was you willing 
to appear in a fayourable light, or 
bad you ſecret hopes of gaining me 
to your purpoſe ? In ſhort, was uu 
willing to engage yourſelf ſo deeply, | 
or did you defign to render me truly 
contemptible on my compliance with 
your requeſt. Do not make any _ 
farther progreſs in a ſpeech, ſaid Ito 
her, which I ſee plainly you are al- 
ready beginning to be aſhamed of, 
and which indeed ought to give pain 
to a lady of your extreme delicacy. 
The ſole end of my propoſals was 
the appearing agreeable to you, and 
the endeavouring to inſpire you with 
a paſſion of which I was already too 
: E 2 ſenſible, 
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my fituation, 1 conſidered as one 
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Cnſible. To fay the truth, I ov 


ed, nay farther, I adored you. 1 
was unable to hold out any longer, 
without either having the happineſs . 
of pleaſing you, or at leaſt without 


the comfort of perſuading you that 


I was not wholly unworthy of your 


regard. Engaged, and in ſome mea- 


ſure betrayed by the tenderneſs of 
my 8 I have been often on 
the point of throwing myſelf at your 
feet, and making a declaration of, 
the moſt ardent paſſion that man 


ever felt, but being conſtantly diſ- 


couraged through fear of its meeting, 
with an indifferent reception, I was 


ſecretly pining, and yet did not dare 


to acquaint, you with * cauſe LY: 
ccrn. 


My paſſion 8 at TILE ſub- 
dued all my fears, and being unable 
to languiſh any longer in fo cruel an 
uncertainty, your being ignorant of 


of | 
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A „„ 
of the greateſt misfortunes that could _ 
attend me, but yet too deeply was 1 
in love to be very preſuming, I deter- 
mined therefore to act with prudence 
and moderation. Upon this plan I 
fat out, and with the utmoſt exact- 
neſs weighed aud reffected on even 
your molt minute actions. But this 
precaution, alas | proved altogether 
ineffectual, fince the ſeveral outward 
. appearances in a manner conſpired 
do deceive me; that gaiety of tem- 
per for which you are ſo remarka- 
ble, and which I ought to have con- 
ſidered merely as the effect of con-— I} 
ſtitution and forechoice, appeared to 
me as the reſult of a light, unthink= 
ing mind. I miſtook for a contempt 
of love itfelf, that which I am now 
perſuaded you only meant as a mark | 
of your diſeſteem of the ſeveral peo- 1 
pe you. Nor was I at all 
leſs deceived by the extraordinary {| 
complacence with which you con- 
ſtantly behaved to that ming 
rae my 
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tribe of coxcombs who were ever 
fluttering at your houſe. I imagined 
that either through the prevalence 
of cuſtom, or the prejudice of edu- 
cation, you might have a fondneſs 
and partiality towards people of that 
fort, and therefore I affected the 
character, that I might at leait be 
received upon an equal footing with 
the reſt. This is all the crime I 
have been guilty of, continued I, in 
a louder tone of voice than I had 
hitherto addreſſed her in, it is a very 
great one, I own, fince had I be- 

jeved you the valuable perſon you 
really are, I ſhould not have been 
to blame, but great as it is, give me 
leave to aflure you, that the effects 
which it will produce, are fo highly 
advantageous, that they ſcarce either 


leave me room, or afford me an in- 


clination to repent. For had it not 
been for this 27 miſtake (for ſo 
you muſt permit me to call it) your 
ſeveral excellencies would, perhaps 


have 


* 


have lain 3 from me for 
ever; and when ſuch an advantage 
is the reſult, can there, think you, 
be any room for remorſe. Can one 
repent, or be ſorry for a crime which 
tends in the end to heighten and en- 
noble the paſſion I profeſſed, and 
the making the lovely object yet in- 
finitely more amiable. 


Too much precaution is often as 
prejudicial as too little, and eſpeci- 
ally in matters relating to women; 
but, foraſmuch as the reader may. 
take ſome time before he can give 
his full aſſent and conſent to this 
axiom, we will, for the preſent, grep 0 
the ſubject. 


Had 1 been but half 10 aſſiduous 
with lady Richbell, I ſhould have 
got the better of her immediately, 
but as ſhe was too ſuſpicious by na- 
ture, and too contemptible in reality, 
to be able to think I was ſincere in 
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what 1 had been faying, ſhe diſco- 
vered the ſnare which J had all a- 
long been laying for her, and accor- 
dingly determined to puniſh me for 
it ſeverely. I have ſeveral times 
forewarned my readers of the abſo- 
tate neceffity of digreſſions, on the 
uſefulneſs of which 1 propoſe to 
write a treatiſe -at my leifure, but for 
fear the world may grow impatient, 
may, for aught I know to the con- 
trary, indulge it with an introduc- 
tory chapter on it, cooked up to their 
palates a-la-mode de Fielding. Ob- 
fervations are often made on people, 
eſpecially thoſe who appear in no fa- 
vourable light, to this effect, that 
they think, act and ſpeak like wo- 
men ; but in my humble opinion, 
this is one of the moſt unlikely me- 
thods that can be taken either to 
raiſe or ſink the reputation of ano- 
ther. There is no knowledge per- 
haps ſo difficult as that of women, 
and the moſt tedious reſearch ends 
ae bk in 
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in Will Honeycomb's aphoriſm at: 
laſt, * that they are not to be known.“ 
This is owing perhaps to their vari- 
ety, their vanity, or to both. While 
our knowledge of any woman is par- 
tial, no influence of ours can affect! * 
either her thoughts or her actions. 
Indeed I am almoſt afraid of enter- 
ing into the detail, were it not for: 
the pleaſure and conſolation I expect. 
to find as the reward of my labours. 
My own great embarraſsment which 
I freely acknowledged, muſt firſt be 
conſidered, as a material proof ß 
my ſincerity; and indeed it is this 
which is itfelf the firſt definition of 
women, ſince it is an undoubted 
proof of the difficulty which lays in 
defining them aright, even after the 
advantage of a long acquaintance: 
But what am I faying, who is the 
happy man who can ever carry his 
ſelf-complacency ſo far, as to flatter 
himſelf he ever knew one woman: 
thoroughly? Can I poſſibly: be ig- 
. = +.” norant: 


i #3 
norant that a requiſite qualification 
for this arduous taſk, is the being 


the virtues that are to be met with in 
both ſexes ? can I ſo ſoon have forgot- 
ten that in the courſe of my life I 
have feen ſeveral women, merely 
through the rage of popular preju- 
dice in their favour, cried up as the 


ornaments of their ſex, and fup- 


porting themſelves in that character, 
by the eſteem of thofe whoſe hatred | 
and contempt they in reality deſer- 
ved, till at length they have been ſo 
giddy with their elevation, that their 

eads have turned round, and they 
fell through a weakneſs, whoſe ef- 
fects they imagined would be no leſs 
than that of aſtoniſhing thofe around 
them. But as a contraſt to this ſort, 
can I fo ſoon have forgot the fight 
of many people of the beſt faſhion, 
who renounced and gave up the ſe- 
veral privileges to which their birth 
12 fortune gave them an undoubted 
right 


born with all the foibles and with all 


"TT. 


the extraordinarineſs of their foibles; 
and when once they had attracted 
the obſervation of the world, relapfe 
into follies more glaring, ſhameful, 

and aſtoniſhing than ever, and end 
their lives at length by a fincere at- 
tachment to one perſon alone, thus 
leaving men in doubt and uncertain- 
ty what opinion to form of them. 


Wo is not „ with Like 
dy T by bearſay,? and yet 
who is there — will ever know her 
thoroughly? the whole circle of po- 
lite people have kept, deſpiſed, and 
hated her by gin and yet unde- 
ferving as ſhe is, ſhe is happy in the 
ignorance of her character and fenti- 
ments. Miſs C—— with an air 
of the utmoſt ſoftneſs. and affability, 
has found out the ſecret of making 
herſelf reſpected by the men, and 
this not only by thoſe who have no 
great ſhare of underſtanding, be 
5 W 
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right; and choſe to be renowned for I 


we 


J 
+ -whoare conſequently the dupes of 
every female artifice, but of thoſe 
likewiſe who have ever been ac- 
counted men of ſenſe and reputati- 
on. She has in the courſe of ſome 
years ruined a dozen women, and 
perjured as many men; ſhe is at 
length become the dread of both 
the libertine and the man of ho- 
nour, of the coquette and the prude, 
and yet notwithſtanding all this ter- 
rible mifchief, I am thoroughly per- 
ſwaded that ſhe is good at the bot- 
tom. What devil then perhaps you 
may alk, is it poſſeſſes her ? to which 
I anſwer the very fame: devil that is 
in poſſeſſion of the whole ſex, name- 
ly vanity. Read the following ac- 
count without any. prepoſſeſſion, and. 
if you do not agree with me in the 
aflertion, Why —— ſhut the 
book, and call me fool. Miſs 
CC has: been in the courſe of 
her life time twice in love, and twice: 
ume has been jilted with equal me 
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. cd openneſs, her perſon is but in- 


different, and were it not for her 


continual ſeries of management, 
would be 8 inſupportable, 
and quite loſt to the world. She 


has ſometimes been known to put 


up with injuries that have been done 
her; nor did ſhe ever hurt any one 
thro' premeditated malice. This 
being laid down as the foundation 
of her character, it will be no dif- 
ficult matter to believe that ſhe is 


dangerous without deſign, and that 


her extraordinary vanity which ren- 
ders her ſo contemptible to every 

one who beholds her, is leſs preju- 
dicial to the people around her, than 
to herſelf, and its pernicious effects 
retort with double force on her own. 
- tormented heart. 0 


Bur no more of theſe reflections, let 
us proceed to facts which are as much 
more uſeful than the former, as the 
practical knowledge of an art is to the 

121 8895 theore- 
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theoretical. The end J have been driv- 

ing at (which perhaps, gentle reader, 
either through thy natural ſluggiſh- 
neſs or dullneſs, for I will never ſup- 
poſe any imperfection in myſelf thou 
mayeſt not have perceived) was to 
prove that one of the moſt difficult 
accompliſhments in life, is the know- 
ledge of women, and conſequently 
that the ſaying of any man that he 
has the underſtanding of a woman, 
is attributing to him a much larger 
ſhare of merit than is generally at 
firſt believed. I perceive at length 
that the attempting to define woman 
is really impracticable; I aſk their 
pardon therefore whofe confidence 
1 have abuſed, and yet I cannot 
properly be ſaid to have deceived a- 
ny one, ſince I myſelf am included 
in the number. 


| TI mave already obſerved that La- 

Richbell was much more affront- 
ed at what I had been ſaying, than 
133 with 


187 
with my former attack, and there- 
fore what ſhe was thinking of was 
the moſt effectual way to avenge her- 
ſelf upon me. The air of reſpect and 
of love which I had put on in my 
addreſs, furniſhed her with an op- 
portunity of being amply recompen- 
fed ; ſhe need only continue aſſum- 
ing the character of confequence 

which I had fooliſhly given her, 
and ſhe was ſure by this means, ei- 
ther of vexing me very heartily, or 
of getting rid of me for ever if I 
had not the reſolution to bear her 
behaviour, and ſhe could not fail of 
convincing the world that I was an 
object of her contempt; let me act 
which way I would, her anſwer 
was ſo exceedingly adapted to her 
defigns, that I was aſtoniſhed at her 
conduct; I was charmed at her giv- 
ing me ſo good a pretence for. 
plaguing her, and notwithſtanding 
the feveral difficulties which I fore- 
faw 1 ſhould contend with, yet I 
would: 


would not for the world have had 
her leſs preſuming. I ſee very plain- 
ly, ſaid I, that I have adviſed you 
very ill, and find out at length that 
were you leſs ſuſpicious, you would 
be more expoſed to contempt, had 
you been either more eaſy of acceſs, 


T | ] 


or more ſuſceptible of being inftu- 
-enced, I ſhould ſcarcely have had 
time to be acquainted with your 
ineſtimable value; it is true indeed 
that by this time you would have 
been in love with me, but my hap- 
pineſs, which would rather be the 
effect of an enſnaring art, than of a 


conſtant tender paſſion, would ne- 


ver have been ſo fully compleated, 
and had this been the caſe, the ac- 
quiſition of ſuch a heart as yours 

would have been attended rather 
with regret than delight, ſo that by 
refuſing to believe me, at preſent, 
you are doing me the moſt effectual 
piece of ſervice you can. Had you 


depended immediately and ſolely on 


the 


n 

the ſincerity of my profeſſions, there 

are numberleſs pleaſures the which 
we ſhould have loſt, becauſe I have 
now an opportunity of ſhewing num- 

berleſs aſſiduities and tender anxie- 

ties, of which there would then 
have been no need; in the mean 
time permit me to aſſure you that 
the ſituation of your heart is by no 
means an indifferent thing to me. 

I have a number of apprehenſions 
which I am ſo preſuming as to com- 
municate to you. I am thoroughly 
convinced that the world wronged 
you exceffively, when i crouded 
you into the undiſtinguiſhed heap of 

thoſe ladies who are remarkably li- 
beral of their favours ; but at the 

"ſame time ought it not by rights to 
have ranked you among thoſe who 
are ſuſceptible of the tender paſſion ? 
Nay, is not your being ſuſceptible of 
it in a great meaſure the reaſon of 
my not being able to perſuade you. 
Are not you really in love with gr 


| 
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by whom you are equally beloved ? 
I entreat you to compaſſionate my 
weakneſs, and to relieve me from 
my anxiety, which after all that can 
be ſaid, ought to be conſidered in 
no other light than as a proof of the 
ardency of my affection. 


Lapy Richbell's reply was what 


might be expected from a woman 


who underſtood her own intereſts fo 
well. I thanked her with an air of 
tenderneſs and confidence. This pro- 
duced in her an inſtantaneous, - and 
indeed a molt amazing alteration ; 1 
faw, or at leaſt imagined that I ſaw 
an her countenance the molt eager 
deſire joined to that kind of anxiety, 
which ſprings from the conſciouſneſs 
of thoſe deſires being unſucceſsful, 

and of our being the cauſe of it. I 
ſtopped for ſome time to behold this 
aſtoniſhing emotion with a good deal 
of pleaſure, but this ſoon went oft; 


nay, I found upon examination that 
| 7 
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I was now deeply intereſted, and I 


left her with ſome apprehenſions that 


her paſſions would ſo far get the bet- 
ter of her, as to induce her to favour 
me in a manner ſhe was unworthy 


of, and 1 indiſpoſed to do. 


CHAP. V. 


I which the reader is at bis 2 li- 
hs to determine whether the au- 


15 


neſs was now confiderably a- 


not had more command over her. 

ſelf. I had obſerved her very atten- 
_ tively, and was now ſo little diſpoſed 
either to comfort or ſooth her, that 


ſhe could now no more doubt of my 


e her, than ſhe had before 


% 
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AD.Y Richbell, whoſe caper- 
bated, began to lament that ſhe had 


ſuſpected 


+. as Sie; 
ſuſpected my indifference. Perſua- 
ded of this truth, there was no kind 
of torment but what (he thought 
herſelf quite at liberty to uſe. She 
immediately reſolved upon mortify- 
ing herſelf fo far, as to inſpire me 
with a real regard for her, which, as 
ſoon as accompliſhed, would doubt- 
leſs make me the jeſt of every one 
that knew her. This, among others, 
it may be obſerved by the way, for 
J would fain have my readers ac- 
cuſtomed to the making obſervations, 
and not go through life with the 
uſual inſipidity and inattention of e- 
very one around them. This, I ſay 
is an inconteſtible proof of the ac- 
curate knowledge that women have 
of our foibles, and of the ill opinion 
which in general we deſerve they 
ſhould have of us. If we had al- 
ways a ſufficient reſpect to the dig- 
nity and ſuperiority of our natures, or, 
to apply it more — our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, if we had * 
11 
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ſufficient command over ourſelves to 
attach us to women well worth our 
purſuit, lady Richbell would never 
have thought of laying this ſnare 
for me, but as the caſe ſtands at 

reſent, we are always weak, grove- 
ing, and ready for any folly that a 
woman of addreſs ſhall think proper 
to engage us in. Can it be wonder- 
ed at in the leaſt, that even women 
of the moſt deſpicable characters 
ſhould have ſome hopes of catching 


Us. 


Lapy Richbell formed a right 
judgment of the human heart in ge- 
neral, by the reliance ſhe had on 
me, but mine was a very particular 
exception. I was too ſenſible, or, 
what will come nearer to the truth, 

I was too great a coxcomb to be ca- 
pable of entertaining a ſerious paſ- 
fon for a woman of her character, 
and indeed I ſhould have felt much 
inward ſhame to have taken any 1 
e precautions 


54 


precautions againſt it. We behaved 
to each other for eight or ten days 
afterwards like people who are 
determined to purſue the ſchemes 
they have in view ; without ſeem- 
ing to give me any xs room 
to hope, ſhe appeared by degrees 
with leſs reluctance to believe me; 
her dreſs was apparently much more 
ſtudied than bel ore; ſhe was con- 
tinually putting queſtions to me a- 
bout my diverſions and amuſements, 
and ſeemed frequently thoughtful 
whenever I aſſured her, as I fre- 
quently did, that T could reliſh no 
amuſements, and that her love was 
the only object of my — and 
deſires. 


I visiTED lady Richbell fo con- 
ſtantly, and ſeemed fo aſſiduous, fo 
tender, and ſo wholly taken up in 

my addreſſes to her; I counterfeited 
fo deep a melancholy, and ſo lan- 
guiſhing an air, that at length, de- 


ceived 
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ceived by her own inward emotions 
as much as by my outward artifices, 
ſhe began to believe that I was real- 
tin earneſt. The hopes of doing a 
Prejudice is a kind of evil ſpirit which 
wholly poſſeſſes women of Lady 
Richbell's character, I beheld her 
conſtantly reſolute, and yet at times 
highly inconſiſtent with herſelf, but 
to give her her due, always equally 
malicious. She behaved very impe- 
riouſly in public, and with all ima- 
ginable condeſcenſion in private. A 
new eagernels to diftreſs me conſtant- 
ly ſuggeſted to her thoughts ſome 
new ſcheme to accompliſh it. Scarce 
was there a day paſſed but ſhe was 
ſure to put in practice every thing 
that love, coquettry, and malice com- 
bined could invent or propoſe. But 
alas, how dearly did ſhe pay for this 
momentary delight? ſhe ought in- 
deed to regret very heartily fo plea- 
fant an illuſion, which was, indeed, 
the more agreeable, as ſhe could not 
| 9 but 
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but be conſcious that ſhe did not de- 
- "ſerve it in the leaſt. The time was 
then at hand, in which lady Rich- 
bell was to reap the ſad fruits of her 
long train of artifices, in which ſne 
became the odium and contempt of 
every one; a ſituation in which even 
bertiniſm itſelf has ſome claim to 
our pity, when death, in itſelf a ſad 
refuge, muſt yet be conſidered as 
one of the moſt fortunate incidents 
that can happen. A terrible exam- 
ple indeed; but I fear wholly an 
. uſeleſs one to the Richbells of this 


age. 


. I was fitting one day with lady 
Richbell alone, and began to be hear- 
tily tired of her converſation, when 
the ſervant brought in word, that 
lord T , and lady Suſan H—— *' 
were at the door. I knew them on- 
ly by name, and their acquaintance 
with me was juſt of the ſame kind. 
I thought at that time, that lady 
Richbell 


— 
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Richbell was juſt going to deny her- 
ſelf, had they not entered the room 
juſt at that very inſtant, for my lady 
grew quite pale upon ſeeing them, 
and received them in great confuſion. 
Lady Suſan was about nineteen years 
of age, of moſt exquiſite beauty, 
and a very fine underſtanding; co- 
quette without artifice, and miſchie- 
vous without deſign; rather to be 
pitied than deſpiſed, gallant than ten- 
der; ſhe would never perhaps have 
had two admirers at once, had the 
qualifications of either her mind or 
her perſon been inferior to what they 
really were. Lord 17 — was a 
coxcomb of moſt extraordinary va- 
nity and aſſurance. An old de- 
bauchee, towards the latter end of his 
life, had introduced him into compa- 
ny as an uncommon character, and in 
that point of view he pleaſed well 
enough for a time, but upon loſing. 
his ſupporter, he dropped off of 
courſe, till at length two ladies either 
EE A out 
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out of ity or gratitude, took him 
under —4 protection, and brought 
him again upon the ſtage. As he 
never had the honour of being either 
a friend or a rival of mine, ſo I was 
never thoroughly acquainted with 
his value if ever he had any. With 
reſpect to the little knowledge I had 
picked up about him, he thought 
falſely, and ſpoke worſe, abuſing 
every body without the leaſt diſtinc- 
tion, without compaſſion for the un- 
fortunate, or reſpect for the wiſe; 
he would juſtly have been conſidered 
as a moſt enormous monſter, if the 
times did not produce but too many 
of this ſtamp. 


AFTER the uſual i had 
paſſed, lord T- ſpoke to lady 
Richbell in the air and addreſs of 2 
man who fancied all the while, he 
had a right to be impertinent ; had 
T been born as great a fool or as in- 


ſolent a coxcomb as he, I ſhould in 
all 


( 
all probability have betrayed it in 
the ſtile and manner of theſe me- 
moirs, I will however endeavour to 
give an exact detail of what he ſaid 
word for word. It is an age, madam, 
ſaid he, ſince I had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing you laſt, it is ſo much time 
loſt in my opinion, to both of us. 
Really my way of living is moſt in- 
ſufferably tedious, and tis really an 
unhappy thing to be ſo much. at my 
eaſe. Lady Suſan began to deſpiſe 
my lord, and took every opportunity 
that was in her power to humble 
him. Really, ſaid ſhe to me with 
an air which denoted her conſider- 
ing me as a reſource againſt his im- 
rtinence, is not my lord an un- 
doubted original ;, were you to mind 
what he ſays, one would imagine 
he would ſink under the immenſe 
load of his buſineſs, not a ſingle 
minute in the day can he afford to 
attend to the buſineſs of his heart, 
poor man! he will die merely of fa- 
2 8 tigue; 


LARS 
tigue ; and what is moſt extraor- 
dinary of all, he is thoroughly per- 
ſuaded himſelf, that what he has 
been ſaying is true, he himſelf is one 
of the beſt kind of men in the world, 
and would not impoſe on us upon 
any account, but his vanity is the 
cauſe of all; it it were not for this, 
he would not ſo much' as have the 
air of a coxcomb. Madam, replied 
my lord, in a tone of ſurprize, you 
ſpeak juſt like a woman who has 
been much prejudiced by this load 
of buſineſs which you are pleaſed to 
deny, and yet you know very 'well 
that this is by no means the caſe, 
nay farther, you have given me great 
reaſon to flatter myſelf with hopes 
of ſucceſs. Well, fir, replied lady 
Suſan, looking at me again, do yon 
think that he anſwers the character 
I have given of him. Madam, ſaid 
I, you embarraſs me extremely, in 
order to be a competent judge whe- 


ther he anſwers the character you 
mg 


1 

have been pleaſed to beſtow on him, 
he muſt be ſo good as to explain 
what he has juſt been ſaying to you, 
or if you will be fo kind, which 
will be a good deal leſs trouhls. as I 
apprehend, to tell me whether there 
is any agreement ſubſiſting between 
vou, to talk to each other in a man- 
ner that it is impoſſible for any one 
to underſtand except yourſelves. Any 
agreement, ſir, replied my lady, 
pray where would be the uſe of it ? 
This is a freſh difficulty you have 
ſtarted, you may have ſeyeral private 
reaſons for talking myſteriouſly, the 
diſcovery of any one would be all- 
ſufficient to 72 a ſtop to any farther 
enquiries of mine, and I deſire 
Oh, do not defire, faid lady Suſan, 
Lam ſure you will be ſo good as to 
clear up the difficulty yourſelf, were 
it only for this reaſon, to hinder 
my lord from going on with any 
More of his nonſenſe. What an 

obſtinate creature ! faid my lord, do 
© i you 
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you not ſee that the gentleman has 
inſinuated that we are upon migh- 
ty good terms together? The lady | 
would - be much in the wrong, re- 
plied I, to believe any ſuch inſinu- 
ation, becauſe ſhe would plainly diſ- 
cover an aſſurance in ſuch a ſpeech, 

which I am very incapable of put- 
ting on. I do not form my opinion 
of women by what the men are 
pleaſed to ſay of them, nor indeed 
do the women themſelves depend 
upon the profeſſions of the men. 
My determinations and decifions are 

the conſtant reſult of ſettled, clear 
and convincing proofs, wherefore, 
fir, I ſhall ſuſpend my judgment a- 
bout your being upon good terms, 
till the lady herſelf has aſſured me 
that you are. he 


Tuls was a 12 0 with which alt 
its conſequences, I had aps reaſon 
to be well ſatisfied ; lor 


was, truck 9 and Tady | Suſan 
looked | 
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looked at me with an air of the ut- 
moſt gratitude, which denoted her 
being pleaſed at what I had done. 
I began now to intereſt myſelf great- 
ly in her behalf, not in a manner 
that betrayed any great liking, for 


my opinion was, if I had time to 


form any regular one m—_— her, 
that ſhe had been lord T I 
| perty, and this was ſufficient to 22 4 
me from being influenced by a paſ- 
ſion in her favour. The emotion 
that ſhe raiſed is very difficult to be 
deſcribed, and was of that fort which 
can be defined rather by determining 
what it was not, than by aſcertain- 
ing what it is. It was, however, un- 
leſs I am very much miſtaken, mere- 
k a defire of getting the rt "of f 
er. 


Lapy Richbell had not e any 
part in the diſpute, nay, ſne had not 
as yet uttered one ſingle ſyllable, an 
uedgubtod proof of the greatneſs ef 

F 4 her 


4 
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her confuſion. Lord T—— conti- 
nued being very particular to her, 
or, what is rather the caſe, they un- 
derſtood each other very well. She 
could not but be ſenſible how tho- 
roughly 1 deſpiſed him, and perceiv- 
ed that obliged as ſhe was to diſguiſe 
her behaviour before me, ſhe was 
going to expoſe herſelf to a deal of 
his impertinence. ' Theſe were her 
ſeveral reaſons for her ſilence and 
confuſion, and upon theſe conſide- 
rations the reader will agree with 
me, that it was the beſt ſituation ſhe 
could chuſe, however, I am ſure it 
Was that which beſt befitted her. 
When ſhame once overtakes a cog- 
temptible woman (and here by the 
way, note the propriety of the word 
overtake, ſince a woman of that 
ſtamp often gets the ſtart of all mo- 
deſty, and conſequently of all ſhame, 
if then ſhe ſhould afterwards ever 
happen to be troubled with it, it 

2 not im ge be (aid to ak 
2 take 


"Ei 10 05 = 
take 07 When ſhame overtakes; 
as; I ſaid before, a contemptible wo- 
man, nothing can equal the violence 
of its operation. Lady Richbell be- 
came · 2 notorious inſtance of this, 
if ſhe ſpoke it was fo ſlowly and ob- 
ſcurely, that one would be tempted 
to think ſhe did not know herſelf 
what the intended to ſay. By never 
aſking any queſtions, ſhe induſtri- 
ouſly avoided all unneceſſary details 
and diſputes. She neither preſumed 
to ſee or be ſeen, her pallid looks 
denoted the inward ſtruggle and agi- 
tation of her mind, in Port ſhe was 
in a ſituation in which ſhe might ex 
pect to meet with compaſſion even 


from lord „ 


Tur converſation now became . 
general, lady Suſan, who was al- 
ways ſure of ſhewing her under- 
ſtanding, ſhone on every ſubject, 
and kept us in contipual amazement 
for a quarter of an hour, and yet e- 


1 very 
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very thing ſhe ſaid was neither affect- 
ed or forced, but naturally intro- 
duced, and ſtrictly belonging to the 


main topic from which ſhe ſat out. 


Lord T—, who could not help 
either being a fool or a coxcomb, 
ſoon ſet us to ſleep by his continual 


ſeries of undiſtinguiſhing abuſe. Up- 


on his being aſked what news; oh 


dear, ſaid he, with his uſual air of im- 


pertinence, I have fifty ſtories to tell 
you which have ſcarcely been blown 
upon. The young marchioneſs who 
is fo handſome and fo filly, has juſt 
played a couſin of mine a very pret- 


ty trick. Pray, ſaid lady Suſan, with 
a very ironical air and countenance, 


who is this couſin of yours? why 
Harry Blount, if you muſt know, 


nothing is more ſurprizing than the 


trick ſhe has played him; you will 
be quite amazed and confounded on 
the bare recital he is her hum- 
ble admirer. Lord T ſurely ex- 


better 


pected his ſtory would meet with a 


L r 
better reception: we none of us al- 
tered either our countenances or 

tures from what' they were before ;; 
lady Suſan, indeed, put on a look, 
denoting the utm oft curioſity,. on 
purpoſe,. as I imagine, to diſeoncett 
and ſilence him. What, ſaid he, at 
length, are not you ſurprized at the: 


for the event, replied lady Richbell, 
romiſed us ſomething _ that 

ould be very extraordinary, but 

have not told it us yet. What is it 


not extraordinary that the marchio— 


neſs ſhould be admired? you are 
ſtrange creatures not to be ſurprized. 


at it. This frequent repetition would: 


probably have made me laugh at any 
one elſe except my lord 'T——, but 
IT thought, as it came from him, I 
_ ought to reſent it. We may be, | 
faid I, very coolly, the very ſtrange | 
creatures you are pleaſed to call us, 
but we do not ſuffer every body to 
take the liberty of calling us ſo. But 
ary 
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fir, ſaid he, with an air of great aſ- 


£1: ſurance, do you really know -what 


kind of woman the marchioneſs is, 
of whom 1 have been ſpeaking ? alas 
if you did but know her, I am ſure 
vou muſt be ſurprized at the account 

1 have been giving you. I was go- 
ing to treat him in the manner he de- 
ſerved, but lady Suſan looked at me 
in Cech a manner, as to inform me 
that it was not worth my while to 
chaſtiſe ſuch a puppy, and the im- 
preflion this look made, was ſuffi- 
cient of itſelf to diſarm wy reſolu- 


tion. ; 


7 T-— fully perſuaded that 
lady Richbell was the — per- 
Ton for him to addreſs, went up to 
her immediately, and whiſper'd ſome- 
thing in her ear. I embraced the op- 
portunity which offered of ſpeaking 
to lady Suſan. She ſeemed well e- 
nough pleaſed at my beginning, al- 
though it was not conducted * 

| a 
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all chat formality which ſome of my 
readers might expect, conſidering we 
were ſuch ſtrangers to each other. 
Being encouraged by her reply, 1 
thought it a kind of privilege to put on 
a leſs diffident air, and told her, that 
ſenſible as I was of her excellency 
and worth, I could not but conſider 
it as my greateſt misfortune, that I 
Was not acquainted with her before. 
What you have been ſaying, fir, re- 
plied ſhe, can be conſtrued either as 
a compliment or an affront, I ſhould + 
be glad if you would tell me freely 
in what manner you meant it. I can- 
not conceive, madam, ſaid I, how 
it could poſſibly admit of two inter- 
pretations. All I wanted to let you 
know was, that I thought it verx 
probable that you was under ſome 
engagements, and that as I was by 
no means inſenſible of your excel- 
lent worth, it was a very great mis- 
fortune that my application was not 
ſufficiently early. W, 
1 * 


1 was miſtaken then I find, re- 
plied lady Suſan, I imagined that you 

wanted to acquaint me with your 
on engagements. And is not this 

a dream, replied I with tranſport, is 
it poſſible that upon ſo ſhort an ac- 
quaintance you can already intereſt 
yourſelf in my behalf, and take plea- 
fure in thinking of my attachment 
and ſervice? But I am flattering my- 
ſelf, perhaps, with imaginary hap- 
pineſs, but ſhould this be the Caſe, 
IT think I would fain remain in fo 
pleaſing an error as 6: Jong as I am 
able. 


LAP Richbell was well e 
of what infinite detriment lady Su- 
ſan might prove to her deſigns, and 
therefore did not permit us to diſ- 
courſe long together ; ſhe interrupt- 
ed us accordingly, although I was 
6 that the flattering anſwer 
ned from lady Suſan would 
not 


. 

not be of any great conſequence, 
yet I cannot fay but I was greatly 
chagrined at the being deprived of 
it. A look of lady Richbell's con- 
tributed to ue my uneaſineſs 
the more. I felt ſome remorſe for 
the having undertaken to ruin her 
effectually, and for having engaged 
ſo deeply as not to be able to go 
back. This reflection made me pee- 

viſh, and I accordingly became pen- 
five and uncivil. Lady Richbell, 
who attributed my chagrin to the 

| Interruption I had met with, and 
which was ſufficient likewiſe to put 
her into an ill humour, took me a- 
fide, and aſked me what was the 
matter. I thought ſhe had conjec- 
tured the cauſe of my anxiety, and 

the chance I ſaw there was of loſing 
all the ſteps I had gained, if I had 
given occaſion for her ſuſpicions, 
made me entirely in earneſt to be a- 


venged. 
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had addreſſed her, and the unuſual 
length of their private converſation 


furniſhing me with an all- ſufficient 
excuſe, I told her, that melancholy 
was the natural conſequence of un- 
ſucceſsful love, and that after the 
ſcene of which ſhe had made me an 
eye witneſs, . ſhe had not the leaſt 


right to complain of my uneaſineſs, 


which I owned it was out of my 
wer to conceal. I cannot under- 
and you in the light in which you 
would have me, replied ſhe, becauſe 
the regard you have lately ſhewn 
me is very agreeable, and I ſhould 
run a great riſque of diſcoverin | 
falſhood. Do not go on any fur 23 


faid I, interrupting her, I need no | 


reproaches to induce me to do any 


that is right, and if I ſhould ever be 


ſo unfortunate as to ſeem to go a- 
ſtray, a ſingle look of yours will be 


ſufficient, 1 1 afſure you, to bring me 


back 


back again to my former reſpect. I 
own freely to you, I ſuſpected that 
you had a great regard for lord T—, 
the apprehenſion itſelf is a ſufficient 
puniſhment ; reſtore to me then that 
confidence which I flattered myſelf 
you had in my profeſſions of eſteem 
for you, and in return for this con- 
deſcention, I proteſt ſolemnly to you 
that I will never give you any room 
to doubt of my ſincerity. 


Lap Suſan ſeemed deſirous of 
engaging me as her humble ſervant, 
and therefore it was natural that ſhe 
ſhould be obſervant of my behavi- 
our. The vivacity and earneſtneſs 
with which I had addreſſed lady 

Richbell, the violence of my emo- 
tions, the alterations in my counte- 

nance, in ſhort, nothing eſcaped her, 

Tay, indeed, ſhe had overheard ſome 

of the. particulars of our converſa- 
tion. This made her immediately 
.conclude that I was in love with lady 
_ Richbell, 
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Richbell, and that I had talked only 
to herſelf to inflame the jealouſy of 
the other. This thought, with the 
contempt ſhe had conceived for lady 
Richbell, and which the reader will 
e was but too juſtly. founded, 
rendered her quite inſupportable, and 
unable to keep any command over 
herſelf, inſomuch that during the 
time ſhe was pleaſed to ſtay, ſhe gave 
me numberleſs proofs of the utmoſt 
indignation. From that inſtant ſhe 
would not permit any thing to be 
ſaid to her, nay, ſhe went out of the 
room without vouchſafing me one 
lock, and left me in a kind of me- 
lancholy that made me almoſt believe 
that I was really in love with her, 
I was not maſter of myſelf ſuffici- 
ently to get the better of and ſup- 
preſs the ſeveral emotions with which 
I was unhappily agitated, I took 
leave of lady Richbell, and went 
home immediately. 
1 CHAP. 
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C H A P. VI 
4 2 of revenge, love and batred 


Prepared a-la- mode. 


D U RING the whele | evening, 


and at night I experienced the 
truth 'of this ſeemingly whimſical 
aſſertion, that man is the moſt' un- 
accountable animal upon the face of 
the whole earth. The reader may 
remember that in the converſation I 
had had with lady Suſan, I was very 
far from having felt myſelf in love 


with her, or indeed of having per- 


ceived any defire of being agreeable 
to her; what if I remember right I 
ſaid upon that occaſion, was, that 
the 4 end I had in view at that 
time, was the getting the better of 
her for the preſent, hs that not the 
leaſt ſpark of intereſt had crouded 
itſelf fa my deſign. * Nor did . I 


e myſelf at the time, being 


| abſo- 


. | 
abſolutely free both from love and 
defire, but the difference of lady Su- 
fan's behaviour was the immediate 
occaſion of ſo ſudden a change, by 
the which both my underſtanding 
and my heart were equally duped. 
J was really in love at the time I 
imagined that I was only angry, I 
had a very earneſt deſire of ſeeing 
her again, and this deſire which was 
occaſioned by my concern at her in- 
equality of behaviour, ſeemed to me 
to be the effect of a longing to pu- 
niſh her for it. I did not once cloſe 
my eyes during the whole night, but 
was continually planning ſome new 
| ſcheme to avenge myſelf; I thought 

myſelf ill uſed, and under an indiſ- 
penſible obligation of reſenting it to 
the utmoſt ; but I was ſtill yet more 
miſtaken, I perſuaded myſelf ſome- 
times that I heartily deſpiſed, nay, 
even that I hated her. She ſhall 
ſoon know, ſaid I to myſelf, whe- 
ther I was intended to be the mn 


A 


| vented me from doing it; I thought 


ITN 
of her wdicule, there are numberleſs 
reaſons which conſpire together to 
the inducing me to puniſh her; ſhe 
is a woman, and is at preſent the leſs 
deſerving of indulgence, becauſe ſhe 
had almoſt made me forget that ſhe 
was ſo ; ſhe ſhall know moſt aſſured- 
ly that ſuch tricks are not played 
with me without reaping the conſe- 
ſequences ; nor can ſhe expect leſs 


| than the whole weight of my reſent- 


ment, ſince ſhe has entirely forgot 
the reſpect, or at leaſt the deference 
that was due to me. . 


IVENT to her houſe the next 
day, agitated by a great number of 
different emotions. She was denied 
to me, for indeed I cannot think ſhe 
was really gone out, as there were 
two coaches in the court yard ; this 
nettled me ſo much, that I was juſt 
going to intrude, notwithſtanding her 
orders. My pride, however, pre- 


it 


* 
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it would be expoſing myſelf to the 
porter, and therefore I went ſome- 
where elſe to endulge my chagrin. 


Tux hatred which I imagined I 
had towards lady Suſan, quite dou- 
bled that which I felt in reality for 
for lady Richbell. I began now to 
open my. eyes, and to perceive the 
extreme folly of pretending to be 
the quixote of all thoſe whom ſhe 
had impoſed on ; and this confidera- 
tion inflamed me ſo prodigiouſly, that 
T fat out immediately to invite her to 
a public entertainment, on purpoſe 
to {treat her with the contempt ſhe 
deſerved. Very fortunately for her, 
ſhe was not at home, accordingly I 
went home highly diſpleaſed with 
both ladies, and greatly deceived in 
thinking that lady Suſan was become 
the object of my hatred and 
tempt. 815 


Larry 
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Kale Richbell had not been de- 
ceived by the violence of my latter 
profeſſions, ſhe began to perceive 
the reaſon of my behaviour and aſ- 
ſiduity towards lady Suſan, and that 
ſhe might not loſe the effect of all 
the conſtraint ſhe had put herſelf to, 
ſince her cruel — of being 
revenged, ſhe began to ſpread it a- 
bout that ſhe had quite caſt me off, 
which had almoſt broke my heart. 
My melancholy, which was too e- 
vident to be denied, and which got 
the better of my anger at lady Su- 
ſan's behaviour, was a ſort of con- 
firmation of lady Richbell's aſſer- 
tion; it became at length the talk of 
che whale town, and every one ad- 
ding what circumſtances they thought 
proper, to give it an air of proba- 
bility, it was univerſally believed 
that I had fallen a dupe to the arti- 
| fices of the deteſtable lady Rich- 
bell. 
I 


ww” 
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I as wholly ignorant with what 


was going forwards, for not being 
able to meet with lady Suſan at 
home during the ſpace of three whole 
days. I had ſtaid at home almoſt 
the whole time; but alas what a 
ſtroke was it to my vanity when at 


the end of that time lady Suſan her- 


ſelf informed me of the report that 
was ſpread, but I will not anticipate 
the order of the events, and more 
eſpecially as this part of my ſtory 
deſerves a ſuccin& account, I ſhall 
take care to obſerve all due regulari- 
ty. During the ſpace of three days 
I was almoſt on fire with impati- 
ence to behold lady Suſan, to re- 
proach her for her behaviour, and 
was ſo affected at my misfortune 
in not being able to meet with 
her, that I was quite at a ſtand ; on 
the evening of the third day I went 
into Kenſington Gardens to indulge 
the vein of melancholly which * 

or 
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for ſome time paſt Sorts me 
towards the cloſe of the evening 1 
beheld, at ſome diſtance, lady Suſan 
with a man who was to me an utter 
ſtranger, and who ſeemed to be a- 
bout five and twenty years of age. 
I felt upon ſeeing him, a kind of 
e and anxiety, which it is 

difficult to deſcribe, which 
— did not reſemble in the 
leaſt the reſult of any emotion of 
| hatred; I felt myſelf feeble, and ac 
cordingly I fat down on a bench, 
which, if they kept on their walk, 
they muſt neceſſarily paſs by. In- 
flamed by the deſire of ſecing her, 
I kept my eyes fixed and enchanted 
as it were by the ſound of her voice, 
I could eafily diſtinguiſh it at a diſ- 
tance, and was ſo exceſſively attens 
tive to the mere ſound of it, that 
I did not make out the ſubje& of 
her diſcourſe, nor did: 1 ee in 
the leaſt to the nature of my own 
emotions. Moments ſpent in ſuch 
om 9 A 


r 
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a manner, afford , incon- 
ceivable, but are over ballenced alas, 
by ſucceeding ones of m 
An, 
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me than - ſhe croſſed into another 
walk, giving me at the ſame time a 
look of the utmoſt contempt. The 
human heart in many inſtances may 
aptly be compared to a ſtage, on 
which the ſeveral paſſions are alter- 
nately ſucceeded, and having ſtrut- 
ted their hour, walk off again to 
make room for others coming on. 

J felt at that inſtant my reſentment 
returning, and this introduced the 
uſual train; I became almoſt in an 
inſtant jealous, inſolent, furious, in 
hort I believe, could I have got 
ber into my power, I ſhould have 
4  facrificed her without the leaſt heſi- 
tation to the violence of my' paſſion. 

+ went: after her immediately, and 

addreſſed her with an air of the ut- 


moſt 
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moſt haughtineſs and diſdain, ſne 
received me like a perſon whom ſhe 
was unwilling to be known to, and 
ſeeing that I perſiſted in my reſolu- 
tion to walk with her, ſhe had the 
aſſurance to aſk the young man that 
was with her whether he was ac- 
quainted with me at all, and how 
long he had known me. I was juſt 
going to treat her in the manner ſhe 
deſerved, but my pride prevented 
me; I was afraid of not being able 
to conmerieir ſo well as ſhe had done, 
and therefore thought it moſt adviſe- 
able to addreſs her in a more mild 
accent. Madam, ſaid J to her, I 
aſk ten thouſand pardons, I took 
you for a lady of my acquaintance, 
and imagined I was making up to 
lady Suſan H, but have diſco-- 
vered my ae and ſhall take bar. 
leave accordingly. RE 


- -LavriSokn knew very well Wig if 
I was accounted in general a man of 
1 2 | a 
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a a very malicious turn of mind, and 
the manner jn which I had been 
addreſſing her, gave her room to 
think that I ſhould not ſpare her in 
the leaſt, and as it was her undoubted 
intereſt (as I afterwards found out) 
to be upon the beſt terms ſhe could 
with the young man ſhe was walk- 
ing with, ſhe ſoon grew more com- 
ſed and came to a better temper. 
But, ſaid ſhe to me, affecting the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment and lurprize, 
are not you fir Edmund , 
a particular fiiend of lady Richbell's, 
whom I met the other day at her 
houſe? the very ſame, replied 1; 
well, I believe, ſaid ſhe, there 1s no 
body comes up to me in giddineſs ; I 
hope, fir, you will allow me to-recol- 
lect myſelf a little. Theſe laſt words 
were ſpoken with an air of great 
neſs ; indeed madam, ſaid I, I 
have the ſame apology to make, for 
thinking myſelf miſtaken in taking 
| * for lady Suſan, this is indeed 
the 


— 
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the very height of viddines" 2 
diſſipation, however every thing is 
well over, ſince we are come to the 


S 15 of each other at laſt. 


As we were by this time a little 
recovered from the confuſion into 
which this incident had thrown us, 


we talked together for ſome time 


like two people who neither eſteem, 
love, or fear each other; I found out 
that the young man who was walk- 
ing with her, was lord Dalrymple, 
and induced through the eager de- 
fire I had of inſtructing lady Suſan 
in a method of behaviour, I turned 
the diſcourſe to the opinion I had in 
general of women. 'The counteſs of 
C , who paſſed by us juſt that 
inſtant, afforded me a very ample 
field to expatiate in; is not that the 
little counteſs of C ? ſaid I, to 
lady Suſan, yes, ſaid che; it is, and 
her everlaſting lord B—— by her 
Py: Pray, ſaid I, do not judge go 
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you are pleaſed to call everlaſting, 
has not been with her above ſix 
weeks or two months; indeed re- 
plied lady Suſan, a man who is made 
uſe of for nothing during ſix weeks, 
4 think may be faid to have been 
with her fix ages. Permit me, faid 
J, to anſwer you in a more formal 
and methodical manner, for as the 


* 5 


ſubject is important, it will admit of 


it very well. Firſt then give me 
leave to aſſure you that your foun- 
dation is falfe, becauſe it is agreed on 
All hands, that a man is never whol- 
ly uſeleſs, but that he is always em- 


ployed in ſome way or other, but even 
luppoſing he was not, pray who has e- 


ver told you that lor d B is fo uſeleſs 


a commodity to the counteſs as you 
ſeem to aſſert? It is the talk of the 
whole town; the talk of the whole 


town, furely madam you are miſta- 


ken, he is undoubtedly of this uſe 


ta ber, as hè is a living inſtance, 
ne "his „ 


att 
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that even after people are much p 7 TY | 7 | f 


their prime, they are not 5 
ly 1 icy # oa mr ge - indeed {ir, 
fra ſhe, this is a very malicious re : 
flection indeed, but it comes pro- 47 
perly enough from a perſon of yout 
character. Perhaps, ſaid I, I am 
the only Perſon who think about it. 
and therefore it is that the reflection 
is called malicious; were I leſs pe- 
netrating, more credulous, and con- 
ſequently more eaſy to be impoſed 
on, I ſhould have a thoufand fins 
ſtories made up. of me in a minute ; 
but my method in theſe caſes is to 
reflect, to doubt, and to examine. 
I fatter no one, but deſpiſe almoſt 
all; and therefore it is no wonder 
that the world endeavours to repay, 
me my contempt. The women for 
inſtance have not the leaſt mercy on 
me ; and why? do they in reality 
either hate me or deſpiſe me? not 
in the leaſt, but the truth is, that T 
ſet = proper value on their Favouts 
G 4 Ny which 
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it will bear, and that only I never 
confide in their ſincerity, or indeed 
believe but ſeldom that they have 
any, and this is the reſult of my ex- 
perience; now the character I give 
them, of the juſtice of which they 
themſelves are but toa conſcious, is 
what expoſes me in the main to 
their raillery and diſpleaſure, which 
in effect is only outward, ſhew, be- 
cauſe I am perſuaded that at the 
bottom they have a very good opi- 
pion of me. V4; os 


© InDEED, replied lady Suſan, this 
is one of the moſt unaccountable 
_ paradoxes that I ever heard in my 
life. Do you ſay that the women 
have no mercy upon you, and yet 
that in the main their opinion of you 
is very good ? I think nothing can 
well be more abſurd than this aſſer- 
tion. You will give me leave, repli- 
ed I, to juſtify its truth, and I pro- 
miſe you, you will be a conſiderable 
8 * 
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© eainer by the bargain, for ſince yow 
ſeem ſo aſtonithed at the account'I 
have given, it is a full proof to me 

that you are equally unacquainted _ 
with your own heart as with that of 
other women. My lord, I dare fay 
will very readily pardon this interup- 
tion of your converſation, becauſe 
you will reſume it again by and by 
with a greater degree of fatisfaction, 
and for this plain reaſon, becauſe 
you will have an opportunity of ren- 
dering it more intereſting to each 
other. 25 | 


My lord ſaid not a ſyllable by 
way of reply, his countenance ex- 
preſſed both grief and aſtoniſhment. 
I began to ſuſpect how matters went 
with him; he had till then been vio- 
lenty in love with lady Suſan, and 
believed her a woman well worth 
his utmoſt aſſiduity, but now from 
the manner in which I addreſſed her, 

he concluded that ſhe deſerved nei - 
8 thex 
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t ne 
ther his care nor his eſteem. Lady 
Suſan ſaw. as far into the matter as I 
did, and her concern for it was al- 
moſt equal to tranſport; the 
would '£ fain have leſt the pau 1 but 
an emotion of fome kind or other, 
and which I ſhall here call by no 
other name than that of a very for- 
tunate one for me, prevented her, ſhe 
choſe rather by ſtaying to guard a 
gainſt what ſhe very evidently fore - 
faw I was going to ſay to her, than 
to give me any freſh advantage over 
her by a precipitate departure. Em- 
boldened by the ſuperiority which 
J already had over her, I did not 
xeſtrain my natural impetuoſity 1 
the leaſt; women, continued 1, 
general, know themſelves: pretty aul. 
ficiently, as their failings are for the 
molt part the effect of weakneſs or 
fingularity, they have hardly any 
but what they are very juſtly con- 
ious oh, 1 no body RISE the o- 
DOT 4411 1. rt? Fol pinion : 
w 21.1.3 e 2 : 
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pinot that witl be toric: of W 

n public, better than them ſelves; 
being rather weak than fooliſh,” and 
conſequently rather inconfiderate 
than impudent, they have not the 
aſſurance to hate a man of honout - 
who paſſes cenſure on them, "nay 
they would oftentimes have ingenu- 


ity enough even to love a man or 4 


that character, or at leaſt to eſteem 
bim, had not an unhappy weakneſs, 
ſubjected them entirely to thoſe im- 

pudent women whom the folly of 
mankind has ſet up by way of pat- 
terns and models for others, and Who 
have laid down for a rule, that eve- 
y one who condemns them mult 
be the object of their deteſtation ; 
you are, madam, continued I, ad- 
drefling myſelf to lady Suſan, you 
are one of the moſt. proper inſtan- 
ces that 1 can produce in favour of 
my opinion; you have, during the . 
courſe of your life, done number- 


leſs. cruelties woe you yourſelf 
cag= 
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© cannot approve in your own mind, 
and were you left entirely to your- 


felf would abhor and deteſt, but 
which muſt be attributed wholly ta 
the power of cuſtom. and the preva- 
lence of faſhion ; you never doubt- 
ed in the leaſt of the truth of what 
I have been telling you, nor indeed 
am I ſurprized at it in the leaſt, for 
how could you well imagine that 
you had committed any cruelties, 
when it never came into your head 
that it was poſſible for you to com- 
mit them. Too much miſtaken as 
to yourſelf, to ſuſpect that you could 
err, what ever you did appeared na- 
tural to you ; nor indeed can I blame 
you in the leaſt, fince it was not you. 
that was in fault, but your vanity. 
that enſlaved you to the follies of o- 


ther women, you thought yourſelf 


in the right, whereas really you was. 
wrong, you was accuſed of being 
defigning, wheras in truth you was 
ealy weak. 

4 8-8 You 


Iva. 
* | 
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You ſee plainly, wack 1. en- 
couraged a good deal by lady Suſan's 
confuſion, you ſee plainly that not- 
withſtanding all the reaſon that you 
have given me for complaining of 
you, I am far from taking the leaſt 
advantage of it; on the contrary 1 
am ſo far from being willing to take 
any revenge, that I rather compaſ- 
ſionate than blame you; yes ma- 
dam, I compaſſionate you, for you 
ſeemed indeed deſigned by nature 
for love, and think you then that one 
can behold, without any emotion, 
a total miſapplication of your talents 
and abilities? can one refle& without 
compaſſion, on the conſiderable ad- 
vantages you have loſt by ſacrificing 
the moſt tender of all ſenſations, to 
the moſt wie of all illuſi- 


ons? 


; Ir was now high time for me to 
be ſilent; lady Suſan confounded to 
the 


[134 1 
the laſt degree at the ſeveral parti- 
eulars I had been mentioning, was 
now become in reality the object of 
my compaſſion. I took my leave 
of her without waiting for any an- 
ſwer, but I was moſt exceliively | 
ſurprized when I beheld' my lord 
Dalrymple making his bow with all 
the indifference in the world, and 
going off as faſt as he could. Wo- 
men in general foreſee the misfor- 
tunes that hang over them in propor- 
tion as they have deſerved them. 
Lady Suſan, perſwaded beyond any 
e that ſhe had irretriev- 
ably loſt her conqueſt, regamed her 
uſual pitch of affurance together 
w.th her concern. I faw her look 
at me very tenderly, and with a ſort 
of deſign, as I imagined, of per- 
fwading me that ſhe had not the 


leaſt intention to deceive me. 


CHAP. 


c HAP. vi. 
4 Iucky reconciliation. A lovely epi- 


ſode, containing @ lady's memoirs 3 


and, what is a lucky incident for 
the author, atually /o many pages 


of paper... 


HAT an naceotttable nay, 
what an mcomprehenlible a- 


nimal is Man! That look, which 


after what had paſſed between lady 
Suſan and me, ſhould not have been 
noticed in the leaſt, now entirely 
took away my reſentment,” and gave 


me the fame feelings for her that 
I had before our laſt interview and 
diſcourſe. Yon are very angry with | 


me, madam, faid I, and upon exa- 


mination I find that I am not altoge- 


ther ſo free from blame as I imagt- 
ned, But alas! what man could be 
made fo unfortunate by you as Jam, 
bag yet wholly forgive it. What 


crime 


* 
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N 
crime have I committed? what ha- 
tred has ſucceeded to ſo many in- 
ſtances of your kindneſs? were they 
vouchafed me at firſt only to make 
me more ſenſible of the want of 
them, whenever you ſhould pleaſe 
to withdraw them, Tell me then, 
' fincerely, what is the reaſon of fo 
unaccountable a behaviour? and in 
return I ſwear by what I hold invio- 
lably facred, yourſelf and the paſ- 
ſion which I ardently feel for you, 
that I ſhall always admire and be 
bound to you for your frankneſs. 
Give me a new motive to the conti- 
- nuance of my love, by kindly in- 
forming me in what inſtances I am 
to blame, or if you are the fair cri- 
minal, give me an opportunity of 
pardoning you with readineſs. Lady 
- _ Suſan, convinced by the vehemence 
of my proteſtations, and more in- 
clined to believe me than ſhe really 
imagined herſelf to be, owned to 
me fairly, that from the firſt inſtant 


* 


ſhe beheld me, ſhe had conceived a 
great liking towards me, indepen- 
dent of the great pains I had taken 
to recommend myſelf to her notice, 
and that led on by the reliance ſhe 

thought my diſcourſedeſerved, ſhehad 
given herſelf up fo entirely to the bent 
of her inclinations, that they were ri- 
pened into love, but that the conver- 
ſation I had heid with lady Richbell 
in her preſence, and the low, deſpi- 
cable light in which that lady had 
repreſented me in public, had af- 
fected her ſo much that ſhe had 
taken a ſettled reſolution to ſuppreſs 
her deſires, and that it was owing 
to this that ſhe had behaved in the 
manner abovementioned. What, ſaid 

I to myſelf, quite amazed at the ac- 
count which I had juſt now received, 
has that deteſtable monſter dared to 
do me ſuch an irreparable injury ! 
Her death alone ſhall ſecure her 
from the puniſhment which I intend 
to inflict on her as her reward, and 
3 9 


1168 1 
ere two days be paſt, will, as far as 
J am able, make her the abſolute 
ſeorn and deteſtation of the public; 
J will— But here T ſtopped in order 
to give an account of the ſeveral rea- 
ſons which induced me to feign a 
tenderneſs for lady Richbell. e 


"Landy Suſan had too ROOTS an oPt- 
nion of me to doubt my fincerity in 
the leaſt. She affured me ſeveral 
times that ſhe believed every ſyllable, 
-and promiſed to behave in as agree- 
able a manner as I could with, as 
Toon as I had compleated my inten- 
ded fcheme of revenge againſt lady 
Richbell. I forbore preſſing her any 
_ farther on this head, for fear of go- 
ing too far at once, and indeed I was 
fully employed in accompliſhing my 
ſcheme. We parted from each other 
IT; mutually ſatisfied at the reconcilia- 
tion, and I immediately ſet about 
the execution of Her project. 
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Ap now methinks thè reader, 
having ſufficiently yawned, is well 
diſpoſed for a nap, perhaps damning 
the author for having contributed to 
his drowlineſs by the dullneſs of his 

performance. But know, gentle fir, 
that we affirm of this our book what 
the famous Dr. Ward does of his 
drops, and Dr. James of his pow- 
ders, that they will do what you 
want to have done, which is a gen- 
teel way of declaring that they know w] 
nothing of the operations of their 
reſpective medicines. Juſt ſo of theſe, 
theets, if thou wanteit a nap, it will, 
to ſpeak in medical guiſe and faſhion, 
conciliate repoſe ; but if thou att 
_ diſpoſed. to be of a more airy and 
mercurial difpofition, dip into the 
following theets in which by way of 
variety, we will introduce lady Suſan 
 H-— to thy acquaintance, and give 
thee her memoirs, as delivered into 
my own hands, and containing that 
* 5 Part 
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part of her life which ſhe had ſpent 
before I had the pleaſure of bein 
known to her. I ſhall Md: 
reſume my own ſtory, which if thou 
art impatient to peruſe, thou ſhalt 
not long be held in ſuſpence for its 
continuation. In the mean time 
conſider that it is the lady herſelf 
ſpeaks. | 


VLov muſt not expect a ſtory drawn 
up according to the exact rules of art; 
for if you really do expect any ſuch 
thing, why really you will be in the 
ſame caſe with good docter S——, 
who has waited theſe ten years for a 
living from his grace, having always 
had the ill luck to come juſt a mo- 
ment too late, or without any far- 
ther circumlocution, you will be— 
diſappointed. It will conſiſt of a mix- 
ture, which if you have a fondneſs 
for novelty and a perpetual change, 
may not be diſagreeable. The od- 
neſs and fingularity which runs 2 * 

. weil * 
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the whole when repreſented on the 
ſtage of life, has afforded matter of 
amuſement to ſome people of true 
taſte, let me caution you by the way 
not to expect any wonders, I am 
neither enchanted nor deified ; but 
to proceed, for the performance will 
ſpeak itſelf much better than two 
reams of introductory trifling. My 
birth was ſplendid, and my fortune 
would be anſwerable, had not the 
capriciouſneſs of fortune turned the 
ſcale againſt me. The generality of 
ſober plodding men, who, perhaps, 
never roſe to a generous thought, - 
much leſs to a worthy action in their 
lives, have thought proper to affix a 
kind of infamy and diſgrace to thoſe 
children who are born without a pre- 
vious ceremony called marriage. But 
can this determination be juſt ? our 
birth is an event independant of our 
choice, and ſhould therefore never 
be made a part of our misfortune; _ 
this rigid rule then is merely the — 


t 1 
t of cuſtom ; but this cuſtom, it 
loft be confidered, is authorized, - 
and it was my hard fate that it was 
© ogg N 


I am the daughter of duke—— 
my mother was one of the ladies of 
the bedchamber to the queen, with 
whom ſhe was highly in favour, and 
had it not been for the little incident 
of my birth, would have been en- 
titled to a very coſiderable fortune. 
One of the foreign miniſters fell 
deeply in love with her, but ſhe was 
never able to endure him in the leaſt, 
the duke had already found the way 
to her heart, which at the ſame time 
that it was noble and generous, was 
likewiſe tender and faithful. But 
alas, theſe are ſo far from being any 
recommendations, that they are the 
misfortunes and contempt of the po- 
lite age we live in, where intereſt 
and vanity, for the moſt part, get 
the better even of tenderneis itſelt. 
* 


83 1 
But my mather was ſo entirely out 
of the mode, that ſhe hearkened to 
nothing but her own inclinations, 
She treated the foreign miniſter with: 
marks of the ins > indifference, 
while in ſecret ſhe gave the duke un- 
doubted proofs of her affection. 


HER beauty, which was ſtill more, 
engaging by ber eaſy air and addreſs, 
made each other pleaſed; and they 
vowed mutual fidelity by 1 
proteſtations, as ak Gag to the full 
as a dull, tedious ceremony, which 
often tacks people together almoſt in 
ſpite of their inclinations, or at beſt 
with 2. liſtleſſneſs which does not 
lay long concealed. I think the for- 
mer moſt preferable, but as I ob- 
ſerved before, it is not authorized 
by cuſtom, and therefore it expoſed 
me in the ſequel to diſgrace. "My 
mother, who in yielding to the vio - 


lence of her inclinations,” had not 


had much reflection, began to con- 
ſider 
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der at length when it was of little 
fervice, and her whole concern was 
to conceal the bigneſs of her waiſt 
from the obſervation of the court. 
The duke, who was greatly alarmed 
at ſeeing her ſo viſibly concerned, 
conſented to her vega without the 
leaſt ſcruple. She determined to 
quit the court, and he accordingly 
took the ſteps neceſſary for her de- 
parture. Two faithful ſervants were 
entruſted with the execution of the 
ſcheme; a poſt-chaiſe was prepared 
for her, and ſhe fat off with expe- 
dition, but was ſcarcely gotten a few 
miles from town, when it was abſo- 
_ lately neceſſary to ſtop, her pains 
came upon her, ſhe was fat on the 
graſs in the midſt of a field, on a fine 
ſummer morning, and there, amidſt 
the 'warbling of nightingales, was 
delivered of her burden, which in 
effect was no leſs than your humble 
ſervant. This eaſed her prodigiouſly, 
and within three or four hours after, 


3 „ 
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| ſhe madea ſhift to get into the car- 
riage, and was conveyed to the next 
houſe, which luckily happened to 
belong to a very rich farmer. My 
mother there met with all the aſſiſ- 
tance that ſhe needed, the farmer's 
wife took care of me till I was fix 
ears of age, but I remained in the 
. — full three years after. The 
counteſs of ——, for that was my 
mother's name, having entirely got 
the better vf her chronical diſtem- 
per, returned to London. I have 
been told it was with inconceivable 
reluctance that ſhe left me behind; 
her tender embraces and tears, were 
undoubted proofs of the greatneſs of 
her affection for me, whom ſhe con- 
ſidered as the pledge of a lover who 
adored her. She was above two whole 
hours taking an affectionate leave. 
This I was afterwards informed of 
by my good nurſe, as ſoon as I was 
capable of underſtanding what ſhe 
ſaid. She farther told me that ſhe 
4; "pn eee 


F 
left in her hands a conſiderable ſum 
of money to pay my expences, and 
that a fine gentleman all over gold, 
for that was my nurſe's ſimple de- 
ſcription of the man, came once a 
year to ſee me, and paid her annu- 
ally the ſum of fifty pounds. She 
likewiſe told me that ſhe was not 


a acquainted with the names either of 


the gentleman or the lady ; that ſhe 
Had once the ſum of five hundred 
pounds paid her, with a meſſage that 
ſhe ſhould receive no more annual 
remittances, the reaſons of which 
ſhould be diſcloſed in time. She ad- 
ded afterwards, that I ſhould be very 
_ _ eaſily known, having the particular 
marks of a lamprey on my left arm, 
and fix toes on my right foot. Theſe 
are all the particulars of my birth 
that I became acquainted with for 
ſome time, and it was this ignorance 
that expoſed me to numberleſs diffe- 
rent events, the recital of which may 


however prove an amuſement to you. 


TE on 
I ſhall not trouble you with all the 
ſeveral particulars of my infancy, 
nor yet ſhall I paſs them over whol- 
ly in filence, ſingling out the eighth 
year of my age as the date from 


which I chuſe to begin. 


A youNs country boy, fon to « 
neighbouring farmer, about fourteen 
years of age, and tolerably handſome, 
ſaw me frequently at church, he 
was pleaſed with my appearance, and 
conſtantly told me ſo as often as he 
met me. He contracted an intima- 

with the farmer's daughter at 
whoſe houſe I was, and under this 
pretence uſed to come to our houſe 
very frequently. William, for that 
was the young clown's name, had 
| ſome remarkable good qualities, con- 
fidering his ſituation in life, fully ſuf- 
ficient to inherit his father's money, 
and the farmer with whom J lived, 


and who paſſed me off in the neigh- 5 


bourhood for his neice, whom 1 
ſhall accordingly for the future call 
J my 
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my uncle, would have been greatly 
pleaſed to have ſeen William court- 
ing his daughter. He made him wel- 
come at his houſe whenever he came, 
but it was impeſſible not to diſcover . 
that he meant his viſits to me. Jenny, 
for that was the name of my pretend- 
ed couſin, was exceſſively chagrined 
at the preference that was given me, 
and indeed betrayed it in her counte-. 
nance, for ſhe was one of thoſe good - 
creatures who can never keep a ſe- 
cret, not even their own, but tell 
you very freely whatever is in their 
mind, and that whether you deſire 


to hear it or no. 


.. Wiirtiam finding within himſelf 
a great liking for me, and a ſort of 
emotion which preſided over and go- 
verned the greater part of his actions, 
uſed to ſay, faith, Polly, you are 
pretty, and if you like me I ſhould 
be as happy as a king, and we ſhould 


be married together, for father I am 
35 ſure 
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ſure would not refuſe his conſent, 
and we ſhould live better together 


than the ſquire and his lady, who 


are always ſcolding at each other 
becauſe they are mutually diſſatisfied 
with their behaviour. Oh, William, 
faid I, you muſt not be in ſuch a 
hurry, 1 am too young as yet to 
think of any ſuch thing. Oh, I can 
ftay long enough, replied William, 
only pleaſe to tell me whether you 
like me or no, and J ſhall be well 
ſatisfied. I made no anſwer. _ 
Tus little intrigue, if it deferves 
the name of one, gave me a deal of 
pleaſure, which vaniſhed however 
upon the leaſt confideration. One 
funday when I was coming from 
church with William and Jenny, we 
perceived a fine coach ſtanding atour 
door, which ſurprized us exceeding- 
y. As ſoon as we got in, we ſaw 
two people very handſomely dreſſed, 
. who ſpoke to me with an air of po- 
liteneſs and reſpect that diſconcerted 
"1" 006 me 
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me exceedingly ; but the worſt part 
of the ſtory was yet behind, for my 
nurſe told me with tears that they 
were come to fetch me. I will not 
go with them, faid I, with much 
emotion, and overwhelmed at the 
fame time with my tears, which 1 
ſhed in prodigious abundance. Your 


RN preſence is abſolutely neceſſary, ſaid 


one of the gentlemen, believe me mils, 

theſe good people are not your real 
parents, and in a very little time you 
will be heartily glad that you have 
changed your fituation ; then, with- 
out waiting for my anſwer, he took 
and placed me in the coach. I cried 
out moſt horribly, and poor Willi. 
am, quite reduced to deſpair at the 
thoughts of loſing me, ſeized hold 
of a pitchfork to oppoſe their taking 
me away, and would have done con- 
fiderable miſchief, had they given 
him time, but they drove away ve- 
ry furiouſly, and poor William, at 
length quite 14 i ed with. T unning, 


> Tagy. 
was obliged to give over the purſuit, 
and return home. Fa 


IT was not long, however, before, 
after much enquiry, he found out 
where I was, fas the place to which 

I had been conducted was not above 
fixteen miles diſtant from him. It 
was ſome time before he could get 
an opportunity to ſpeak to me, and 
then I had quite forgotten him and 
the impreſſion he had once made on 
me, I told him plainly, and with 
| fome degree of anger, never to come 
to me any more, which chagrined . 
him ſo exceffively, that he went 

home and broke his heart. This 
Piece of intelligence I received from 
Jenny, whom I aw ſome time at- 
terwards. I was greatly touched with 

his misfortune, and mourned for 
him in earneſt, but my ſorrow was 
not of long continuance. When the 


heart is ſenſible only of emotions of 
gratitude, its wounds are ſoon heal= 


. „ YO. 
The conſtancy of his affection re- 
commended him to my notice when 
alive, and to my pity when dead, for 
conſtancy ſeems peculiar to people 
in his ſtation, at leaſt J may fay, I 
have never met with it in the higher 
ranks of life. e 


As ſoon as I was got to the place 
that they had prepared for my re- 
ception, and I had ſufficiently reco- 
vered the ſorrow I expreſſed at leay- 
ing the farmer's, I was entruſted to 
the care of people very propef to 
. "wear off that ruſticity I had contrac- 
ted, and teach me a behaviour more 

ſuiĩtable to my birth. A very beauti- 
ful lady about two or three and twen- 
ty years of age, and to whom I was 


reckoned to bear much reſemblance, 
tock care of my education, and two 
women and a man were given me as 
my attendants. This was the whole 
of my retinue, and yet even this little 
gave me infinite pleaſure at that | 


= FR 2 
time; but I ſoon contracted a great 
liking for magnificence, and this diſ- 

tion has continued in me even 
until this day. My attendants were 
wholly under my guidance, which 
contributed the more to make me 
pleaſed with, my preſent ſituation, 
and to the forgetting the good far- 
mer's houſe where I had been brought 
up, and my ruſtick lover; I fay to 


the forgetting, for in leſs than a 


month afterwards I thought no more 
about them. And whois there at my 

time of life that would not have been: 
overjoyed at the diſtinctions that were 
paid me? for be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, that at the time I am now 
ſpeaking of myſelf, I was only nine 
years of age, and to children of this: 
ſtanding, nothing is more enchanting; 
than any reſpect that is paid them. 
However, in a few months after my 
removal; the lady, who had. only 
been ſo indulgent to me in every in- 
tance, in order to know more tho» = 


Hs roughly 
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roughly my natural diſpoſition, began | 
to aſſume by degrees a greater ſuperi- 
ority, which gave a very ſenſible mor- 
tification to my pride. I had con- 

during my abode in the coun- 
, ſeveral ruſtic airs which it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to unlearn, for 
notwithſtanding they are more na- 
tural, and more innocent than the 
al reſerve of a woman of 
fafhion, yet they by no means agreed 
with the light in which I was intend- 
ed to appear in public. Fanny, the 
name of my chambermaid, was ve- 
ry afhduous in telling me of what 
the thought was 265”: | nor were all 
their endeavours wholly thrown a- 
way, fince at the end of three years 
I was not afraid of apptyri £ 
where without ſhewing thoſe evident 
marks of good breeding which are 


made the characteriſticks of a woman. 
of diſtinction. I was now juſt enter- 
ing into my thirteenth 564 a girl of 
that age begins to think a little, and 


| thoughts were ſuch as gave great ex- 
pec= 


"mo "Tas 
pectations to the ſeveral people about; 
me, my underſtanding was continual- 


ly opening more and more by freſh. | 


(allies of wit, and theſe were managed. 


with an artifice and. diſcretion but 
rarely to be met with. Lucinda, for 


that is the name I ſhall give to the 


young lady who took care of me, was: 


quite tranſported with my improve 


ments, and redoubled her care. Be 
aſſured, my dear Suſan, would ſhe 
often ſay. to me, that your parents 
will place you in the ſituation. you 


have a right to. But who are my pa- 


rents, did I frequently: reply, I ſhquld. 
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be glad to know who they are. For | 


God's ſake, would ſhe fay, make 


| yourſelf eaſy upon this head. you: i720 


mme 


| "Tas was the fituation 1 lived Ap 
till I attained my thirteenth year, 


and this was indeed the moſt delight» _ 


ful part of my life, I mean the hap- 


pieſt portion of it, and nut: the moſt 4 


intereſting, for otherwiſe my ſtory: 


could. 
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could not have the leaſt claim to a= 
ny attention. Indeed, I muſt own, 
I would fain have ſuppreſſed the tri- 
fling incidents I have mentioned, but 
then my birth would have been con- 
_ ecaled at the fame time, and the 
knowledge of that is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, in order to the better under- 
ſtanding of the ſequel. During the 
four years of my polite education, I 
had contracted an acquaintance and 


friendſhip with ſeveral ladies of diſ- 


tinction in the neighbourhood, but 
there was one in particular for whom 
J had a very great regard; nor was 


ine deficient, in the leaſt, in the re- 


turns of her eſteem. Her name was 
lady Mary 1——, we uſed to viſit 
each other regularly every week. 
One day, that ſhe had ſent me word 
ſhe: ſhould be very glad to ſee me, 
Lucinda accompanied me thither, ac- 
_ cording to her laudable cuſtom. We 
found a ſelect company gathered to- 
_ gether, and among the reſt a young 
„ ; gentleman. 


fin 


had been returned but a few months 


from making the grand tour. I had 


heard him ſpoken of very frequent- 
ly in the light of an amiable young 


_ gentleman, and with this prepoſſeſ- 
fion in his favour, I conſidered: 55 


perſon oy m— 


SIR Philip Boſton, for that was 
his name, had a very open counte- 
nance, his ſtature was rather of more 
than ordinary height, very well made, 
his eyes black, in ſhort, upon the 
3 he might properly — called 
a handſome man. This is a point in 


which a woman's word may be eaſily 


"\» en, nor, indeed, was I inſenſible 
this agreeable recommendation, 


As to-underſtanding he was not de- 


fective in the leaſt, and it was, be- 


fides, of that ſort which never fails 
ef being agreeable on account of its 


enlarged and communicative turn: 


To this may I add a a prudent mea- 


_ ture 


gentleman in the neighbourhood wh.” 


* 
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fare of freedom and reſerve, which 
contributed to engage your confidence 
and eſteem, and, withal, ſuch ama- 
king penetration, that the moſt diſ- 
tant hint, nay, the leaſt geſture was 
ſufficient for him to diſcover your 
thoughts and opinion; add to all this, 
that he had a moſt amazing command 
of tears; he wept whenſoever he 
thought it would effectually ſerve his 
purpoſe, and this is an artifice which 
women are ſeldom, if ever proof a- 
inſt ; at leaſt, I may venture to af- 
firm, that I ſpeak from experience.. 
But the worſt part of his character, 
and the moſt detrimental one, was 
his inconſtancy and treachery, preg- 
nant inſtances of which will be met 
with in the ſequel of this ſtory, but 
which I ſhall not mention here, that 
I may not anticipate them. 


8m Philip appeared to me in 2 
very ' amiable light; he addreſſed 
—_— to me, and this behaviour 

t:anſported 
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tranſported me, this diſtinction flat- S 
| tered my vanity, and confirmed my 
inclination towards him. He paid 
his compliments with the utmoſt 
addreſs, which compleated my de- 
feat; for flattery armed with arti- 
fice, never fails of having its effe&t 
on the heart of a young girl who is. 
naturally tender, and mine was ever 
ſuſceptible of the ſofteſt impreffions, 
However, as I was under Lucinda's 
inſpection, I took care to conceal 
my ſatisfaction, that ſhe had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of what was, in re- 
ality, the truth. My method of be- 
haviour, which as I ſaid before, had 
an appearance of reſerve, ſeemed ſtill _ 
more to. encreaſe fir Philip's aſſidui- 
ty, and it was not many days before 
he found a favourable opportunity, 
and declared himſelf my humble. 
admirer in form, and this in fo live- a 
ly and affecting a manner, that! 
could no longer conceal from him bk. 
the fituation of my heart. He 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be oppreſſed with a very 
deep melancholly, and I appeared 
very thoughtful, I was delighted at 
his counterfeited forrow, and he, 
- notwithſtanding his ſerious air, ſoon 
gave me to underſtand that he was 
well pleaſed with my behaviour. 


_ Ever ſince that time fir Philip, 
under various pretences, uſed to 
come frequently to the place where: 
J was, however as I was too ſtrictly 
watched for him to have an oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking to me alone, he 
communicated by way of letter what 
he thought proper to ſay ; I anſwer- 
ed his letter, and that became the 
ſource of all my ſucceeding misfor- 
fortunes. Lucinda, who felt for 
me all the tenderneſs of a parent, 
and to whom I lay undoubtedly un- 
der great obligations, beſides that 
ſhe was in reality my mother, which 
Was unknown to me at that time, 


and concealed from my knowledge 


for 
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for very weighty reaſons. Lucinda, 
who for ſome time had ſuſpected 
our correſpondence, diſcovered it at 
length; this- chagrined her prodigi- 
ouſly, and determined her in the end 
to give me ſome idea of the greatneſs 
of my birth, in order to ſuppreſs 
a fondneſs which ſhe foreſaw would 
be productive of ſuch fatal conſe- 
- quences. But, alas, all her precau- 
tions were ineffectual ; it was de- 
creed that this lover ſhould be the 
cauſe of my misfortunes, and it was 
impoſſible to eraſe the impreſſion 
he had made; nay, I feel a tender- 
_ neſs for him yet, notwithſtanding 
dis ill uſage, and the diſtance of ten 
years, which it is full fince I fa 
him laſt. a e NO 


SUSAN, faid this tender parent to 
me one day, I had always imagined, 
that you conſidered me as your friend. 
Has not my continual care and anxi- 

ety for your welfare, have not the 
daily 


— —— owe, 


} 
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daily, nay, almoſt hourly proofs of 
my affectionate concern for you, yet 
found a way to your heart? ſurely 
this heart of yours muſt be quite 


4 


dead to friendſhip, while alone it is 


ſuſceptible of the paſſion of love. 
However, I have at leaſt a claim to 
your confidence, but I find to my 
great ſorrow that I am cruelly miſ- 
taken, My dear child, faid ſhe, 

what do you think will be the effect 
of your paſſion for ſir Philip? Root 
out, I beſeech you, ſo dangerous an 
inclination, or expect to reap nothing 


but the ſad conſequences of your ob- 
ſtinacy. Sir Philip, continued ſhe, 
it is true is of a good family, and 
heir to a very large fortune, but then 


at the ſame time he is under the ab- 
ſolute direction of his mother, who 
is a very haughty, impetuous woman. 
Can you think then that a woman. 

of ſuch a temper as this, will permit 
her ſon to marry a baſtard without a 


chilling, wholly unknown, and whoſe 


pal ents 


t 


parents perhaps may never, or a 
leaſt not this great while, be able to 
remedy the diſgrace attending her 
birth. I took you here out of cha- 
rity; you are no relation of mine, 

ſtruck with your youth and beautiful 

appearance, I reſolved to take you 
to my houſe, and give you a genteel 
education. It is true indeed that 
your parents are people of faſhion, 
but then thoſe parents are wholly 
unable to legitimate your birth, there 
is a mortal antipathy ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two families, and there is 
not the leaſt appearance of its being 
ever made up. Your ſituation then 
z at beſt precarious. But ſuppoſing 
that your lover was entirely at his 
own diſpoſal, and that he had gene- 
roſity enough to be willing to marry 
you without any fortune, and diſ- 
graced as you are by the circum- 
ſtances of your birth, do you really 
believe that he would do it? no my 
dear Suſan, forbear to encourage fi 
flattering 
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flattering expectations, his friends, 


whoſe intereſts are very conſiderable 
at court, would never permit him 
to caſt ſuch a ſtain on his family, 
you would only be made the fad ob- 
ject of their reſentment. It muſt be 
obſerved, that this diſcourſe was of- 
ten interrupted by the tears which 
Lucinda could not refrain from ſhed- 
ding, as may appear from her being 
above an hour in ſaying this to me. 


Tu melancholy with which 1 
ſaw Lucinda oppreſſed, affected me 
much more than any thing ſhe had 
ſaid. Overcome at length, I ruſhed 
into her arms, and with a deep ſigh, 
alas! madam, ſaid I, what an un- 
fortunate ſituation is mine, what will 
now become of me, call 1 fly from 
theſe parts in order to avoid the di 
grace that will otherwiſe infallibly 
overtake. me? Yes, dear Lucinda, 
I am in love with fir Philip, your 


tender concern for me will not per- 
mit 


Far 
mit me any longer to conceal the truth 
from you, but be aſſured of this, that 
I will endeavour to ſuppreſs, and get 
the better of ſo dangerous a paſſion. 
Alas! at this time I believed the 
truth of what I had been ſaying, but 
was, in reality, the dupe of my own. 
| heart. However, as ſoon as I was 
informed of the particulars of my 
birth, I immediately broke off my 
correſpondence with fir Philip. This 
was ſorely. againſt my will, but it 
was a ſtep that was abſolutely neceſ- 
fſary to be taken, neceſſary to eraſe 
| the too lively impreſſions he had 
made. But all theſe endeavours prov= 
ed wholly ineffectual, and my heart 
played me the ſame game that it u- 
ſually does to all thoſe, who ſeem 
willing to obliterate all tender im- 
pireſſions. It was in vain that I 
| fought elſewhere for either comfort 
or amuſement ; the more methods 1 
thought of to forget my admirer, 
the 
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the greater was my anxiety and un- 
eaſineſs on his behalf. 


| Howeves, at length, an event, 
truly unfortunate to me, ſuſpended 
| for a time the cruel effects of my 
= violent emotions, yet after a time 
1 they again got the upper hand, and 
| indeed I may truly ſay that I have 
not to this day got the better of it 
entirely. I had been now five years 
abſent from the farmer's, and flat- 
tered myſelf that I ſhould remain 
here ſome time longer, but I was 
ſnatched away at a time when 1 
thought of it the leaſt; my tender 
mother had not had precaution e- 
nough to foreſee the accident, which 
when it did befall her, almoſt en- 
tirely overwhelmed her. Her lo- 
ver the duke having been diſcover- 
ed to be concerned in a plot againſt 
the government, was obliged to go 
abroad in order to ſecure his perſon. 


His friends who were well — 
0 
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of his clandeſtine marriage, and 
knew the place where we lay con- 
cealed; ſent for us accordingly. One 
day, it was in the month of De- 
cember, if I remember right, two 
meſſengers came to our houſe very 
early in the morning, and told Lu- 
cinda the orders they had received to 
conduct us up to town. There was 
no time to be loſt, we were to ſet out 
immediately, and ſcarce had my mo- 
ther time to embrace me. Alas, my 
dear Suſan, faid ſhe, bedewing my 
cheeks with her tears, what will now 
become of you? oh how deplorable is 
your fate; perhaps you will never ſee 
again either your father or mother ; 
who will now compaſſionate your 
tender years? deprived for ever of 
your parents protection, you will 
drag on your life amidſt the cruelty 
of your enemies. This was the whole 
of her diſcourſe that I heard at that 
time. I was ſeized with ſuch a vio- 
lent tremor, that I ſunk down im- 
_ medaately, 
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E 
mediately, and did not recover my 
ſenſes till a conſiderable time after. 
I did not behold my tender mother 
till fifteen years after this event, and 
indeed this was the firſt diſcovery ſhe 
had made to me of her being ſo. 


SCARCE was I recovered from my 
diſorder, when the meſſengers beg- 
ged that I would be ſo kind as to 

rmit them to comply with the di- 
rections they had received. There was 
no alternative to be choſen, and there- 
fore I was obliged to obey them. I 
was juſt getting into a poſt chaiſe, 
which they had prepared for my ac- 
commodation, when lord Dalrymple 
appeared. My mother's affair had 
made a conſiderable noiſe, upon which 
he had collected together a few of 
his friends, and reſolutely determined 
to oppoſe my departure. The meſ- 
ſengers, who were only two in num- 
ber, knew their own intereſt too well 
to make any reſiſtance. This beha- 


viour 
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viour of the nobleman's tranſported 

me exceedingly, but alas! in the 

end it coſt us both very dear. The 
reader may perhaps be cui ious to 
know what theſe terrible conſe- 
quences were, but as it 1s not yet 
time to gratify his curioſity, ſo he 
muſt ſuſpend it for a while, till! 
inform him of the place to which 
he conducted me, which was no o= 
ther than the houſe of lady Marx 
T——, where I had firſt beheld - 3% 
him. That good lady, by her con- 
deſcenfion and Linda relieved me 
from the alarms that I ſtill felt on 
this occaſion, and the great regret 
which the abſence of Lucinda gave 
me, Whom 1 ſhall hereafter call by 
the tender appellation of my mother. 
Lord Dalrymple did not come to 
ſee me for ſeveral days, which I wass 
very far from being pleaſed with, for 4 
it may eaſily be imagined chat the 
| thanking him for the ſervice he had 
done me, was one of the pretences 4 
R I which . 4 
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which I had for being deſirous of 


ſeeing him. The fright I have been 
hitherto in, ſaid I to myſelf, has not 
permitted me to make the neceſſary 
acknowledgments, and therefore I 
cannot help ſeeing him if I would, 
in order to acquit myſelf of this 
part of my duty. This pretence, 
however, was but a covering to other 
views; I flattered myſelf that he was 
prodigiouſly in love with me, and 
this conſideration gratified my vani- 
ty confiderably. If he loves me in 
reality, what impediment can there 
poſſibly be to his marrying me? Am 
I to blame in the leaſt for the diſ- 
graceful circumſtance of my birth ? 
ſucely ſuch blots as theſe are only 


| Heeded by the vulgar, or at leaſt, 


only by thoſe who are utterly unac- 
quainted with the * of love, 
and however good he underſtand- 


ing may be, yet when ſet in oppo- 
ſition to the heart, its power is very 
trifling. Thus I reaſoned with my- 


ſelf 


Aa 
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CE EET. 
ſelf, and determined accordingly to 
behave with great prudence. I well 
knew. that in caſes of this kind; an 
indifference artfully managed, was 
equal to the advantages both of for- 
tune and birth. It was neceſſary 
then that this indifference ſhould not 
be of the forbidding kind, but diſco- 
vering a tenderneſs veiled over with 
the moſt immaculate modeſty. Do 
you not think that I was a pretty 
forward girl conſidering my age, for I 
was then only fourteen ? but love is 
of no age itſelf, and is adapted to all 
times of life, and experience often 
ſhews that novices frequently know 
more of the matter, than their repu- 

ted wiſe maſters, 


LADY Mary, at length, intro- 
duced my lord to me, and then left _ 
us together. What obligations, ſaid - 
I to him, am I under to your lofd- 
ſhip ? what would have become p, 4 
me had it not been for your aſſiſt- 
ance ? after ſo ſignal a ſervice, all _ 
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words are too weak to ex preſs the 


greatneſs of my gratitude. You lay 


too much ſtreſs, replied he, on an 


aſſiſtance, which any one elſe in the 
fame ſttuation would undoubtedly 
have fiven you, and indeed there 


are ſeveral who would have aſſiſted 


you more readily, if they had been 
apprized of the accident; this is the 
true reaſon, why, notwithſtanding 
the pleaſure reſulting from my con- 
ſciouſneſs of having done ſomewhat 
to pleaſe you, I cannot help com- 
plaining that it is to gratitude alone, 
that I am indebted for your favoura- 
ble opinion of me. This 1s puſhing 
your delicacy a good deal too far, 
ſaid I with ſome ſpirit, for I ſuppoſe 
you well know that gratitude ought 
not only to be proportioned to the 

favour conferred, but likewiſe to the 
perſon who confers it; that the ſame 
piece of ſervice does it always meet 
with, nor indeed does not always de- 


Frve the ſame reward, and that it is 


great 


1 
great only in proportion to the de 
ſerts of the perſon who has perform- 
ed it. Alas! madam, ſaid he, I find 
I am not then to depend on you, 
and this was ſcemingly ſaid with ſo 
mournful an accent, that it forced: 
out my tears, you have made me 
ſuffer ſo much during the three laſt 
months of my lite, that I can never 
hope you will be favourable in the 
leaſt, and indeed J perceive that 
were I to endeavour to forget you, 
it would be labour in vain. You. 
have made too ſtrong an impreſſion 

in my heart to be ever able to efface 
it. Then perceiving my tears, he 
threw himſelf at my feet, and told. 
me that he conſidered himſelf as the 
happieſt man in the world, ſince he. 
found that.I was not altogether in- 
ſenſible... Wn! 


_ Aras! my lord; faid I, very in- 
diſcreetly, indeed your ſituation af- 
fliets me. I ſaid no more at that 
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A TT IST. 
time, but my tears which flowed in 
prodigious abundance, were equal 
to numberleſs tender expreſſions, and 
a lover may well know by ſuch aſ- 

ſured tokens, the power he is poſſeſ- 

fed of. I was ſo troubled and diſ- 

ordered that I fuffered him to con- 

tinue kneeling without intending it 

in the leaſt, nor would he have ſtaid 

there ſo long, but that my own agi- 

tation did not permit me to conſider 

his humble poſture. | 
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Ar length, reſuming myſelf a lit- 
tle, I raiſed him up, and determined. 
to unfold to him the ſecret of my 
birth, and the ſituation of my own 
heart in his favour. But how could 
bring myſelf to diſcover that ſe- 
cret which I had before reſolved to 
conceal with. the utmoſt care and 
aſſiduity? In what manner will my 
lover receive this piece of intelli- 
gence ? This was my great embar- 
raisment, and he ſoon perceived it 
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For heaven's ſake, ſaid he, what is. 
the matter with you, my angel? 
your condition ſeems much unlike | 
that of a lover. Is it poſſible that 
my paſſion can be the object of your 
contempt ? Are you willing to plunge 
me at once into deſpair? Have you 
not ſufficiently tried, have you not 
fufficiently tormented me already ? 
Speak, my angel, and tell me what 
you yourſelf would have me do. I 
would—T1 would, and then I was un- 
able to proceed any farther ; What 
would you? replied he, I would, 
faid I at length, and with a good 
deal of diftioulty, have you Iet me 
alone, and neither torment me or 
yourſelf with this paſſion any more. 
You will only loſe your time, or 
thould J, in compliance with your 
requeſt, liſten to you, you would on- 
ly in the end make me ten times 
more miſerable than Jam at preſent. 
No Sir, you can never be my huf- 
hand, depend on it. Pray what im- 
. "a. pediment 
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FF 
pediment is there in the way, ſaid 
he, with an air of the utmoſt im- 
patience, if you are not againſt me, 
who is there that will preſume to 
contradict our inclinations? I have 
been your firſt lover, and will be 
yours, and only yours, if you will 
bleſs me with your conſent 


_ Hear, my lord, ſaid I, what I 
have got to fay to you, I muſt now 
unfold to you all the ſecrets of my 
foul, and it is now no longer a time 
to uſe any diſſimulation; favour me 
then with your attention, that is all 
that I require of you, my dear lord ; 
that expreſſion has ſlipped from me 
when I was not on my guard, and 
yet I am not willing by any means 
to recall it, yes, you are dear to me, 
nay, dearer than my life, and all 
the ſufferings you have felt, have 
been amply repaid you by the unea- 
fines they have given me, which, 
for aught I know to the contrary, 
| may 


- FREE. 1007 
may. coſt me my life. This, ſurely, 
is. a ſufficient proof of my tenderneſs 


and regard. 


You are wholly unacquainted with- 
the ſtory of my birth. It is by no 
means legitimate, I know not either. 
the name or ſituation in life of my 
parents, and although this diſgrace, 
can by no means be imputed to me 
as a fault, yet as it is: my misfortune, 
it makes me wholly unworthy: of 
you. I do not claim any: intereſt in; 
your. affections, and yet ſuch a claim 
would be highly acceptable to me, 
and I gave myſelf up with infinite 
ſatisfaction to the indulgence of this 
fond expectation; but as ſoon as L. 
was informed of the particulars of 
my birth, I uſed my utmoſt-endea. 
vours to root out a paſſion. whoſe. 
conſequences might be fatal. But, 
alas! vain were all my endeavours, 
and I now begin- to find they will. 
never be effectual. I would there- 

15 1 
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eſteem, which is all I expect from 

.I flattered myſelf indeed that 
ſhould have ſpent my time happily 
with you, continued I, interrupted 
by very frequent ſighs, but all thoſe 
e ations are utterly at an end, 
be aſſured however of this, that no 


one elſe ſhall ſupply your place in 


my eſteem ; a country life ſhall con- 
ceal my diſgrace, and' convince you 


that had it not been for the fault of 


my birth, I was not unworthy of 
you, I got up immediately to go. 
out of the room, and caſting my 
eyes on him 1 found him in tears, 
which he was vainly endeavouring 
to ſuppreſs, he caught hold of me 
as I was going, and throwing him-. 
ſelf at my feet, caught hold of my 
hands and kiſſed them with great 
tranſports. I muſt own I felt a 
great deal of ſatisfaction, infomuch. 


that I had no thou ght of | removin g : 


fore take my leave, and think my- 
felf happy in the continuance of your 


8 
29 


them" in the leaſt, and my conſu— 
flon ſeemed to , authorize, or at: 
leaſt did not forbid theſe- trivial Ii 
berties. He kept me for ſome time 
in the ſame ſituation ;. both our 
hearts were full, and our eyes 

were the. only features im us that 
ſeemed to be eapable of motion; 
at lengti I ſummoned ſufficient 
courage to aſk him what He want 
ed, and why he ſtill continued hold- 
ing me in that manner. Alas, ſaid 
he, my dear angel, what you have 

juſt now been ſaying, is fo far from 
diſcouraging my paſſion in the leaſt, 
that it redoubled my ardour; I 
fwear ſolemnly I will marry you 
as ſoon as it is poſſible, namely, 
as ſoon as I am ſufficiently maſ- 
ter of myſelf, for I am very well 
aſſured that neither my mother, nor- 
any of my friends will ever give 

their conſent to it. e 
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4 Wrar, replied I, with a ſur- 
prize which is the natural effect of 
an unexpected Journ of generoſity, 
are you then fully determined to ſa- 
crifice to me the anger of. your mo- 
ther, and the indignation of your 
friends, and all the bitter conſequen- 
ces which you have reaſon to expect 
will reſult from bath. Yes, adorable 

creature depend upon it, replied he, 
that I will make good my promiſe; 
and in my turn, ſaid I, I will give 
up all the expectations which.I might 
otherwiſe have, and will abandon. 
them for you. We then concluded 
this agreement with numberleſs pro- 
teſtations of fidelity to each other, 
tending to our mutual conviction that 
we were deſigned to be happy. Thus 
we ſpent our time for very near a: 
month ; but alas, our happineſs was- 
of too perfect a kind to be laſting.. 
The meſſenger when he returned to 
court made a report of what had 

happened, 


happened, and orders were immedi- 
ately iſſued out to lord Dalrymple 
to appear, and I was likewiſe ſum- 
moned to ſee what account I could 
give of the affair; but my lover re- 
ceived timely notice from a friend 
who gave him warning of what was 
going forward againſt us. This ac- 
cident did not diſconcert him in the 
leaſt ; he came to Iady Mary's infi- 
nitely more ſollicitous as he pretend- 
ed, for my fafety than his own ; the 
unſeaſonable time of his coming, 
(for it was paſt twelve o clock at 
night) his-own confuſion, and agi- 
tation diſordered me exceedingly for 
a time. Aton Of arte 
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CHAP. VIII. 


others. 


AFTER having kept a profound 


£ A ſilence for ſome time, he. ac- 


quainted me with the particulars of 


the misfortune that threatened us. 


T could not any longer withſtand the 


complying with his propofals, I hope 
at leaſt, ſaid I weeping very bitterly, 


that I ſhall never. have any occaſion 


to repent of the ſtep I take, and 


that you will never require any 


- thing of me that may tend in the 


leaſt to ſully my innocence; . do 
not 


Continuation of the lady's memoirs; 
theſe marks are genuine, mind no 


There is not a:moment's time to be 
loſt, continued he, my dear Suſan, 
you muſt either follow me- or we 
| mult be ſeparated for ever. He pla- 
ced the unhappineſs of my fituati- 
on in ſo ſtrong a point of view, that 
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not, dear Suſan, ſaid he, torment* 
ourſelf with ſuch frightful appre- 
Beet you may reſt faithfully: 
aſſured of my fidelity and honour, 
in the mean time let us not trifle on; 
unneceſſary topicks, go and: gather 

together whatever effects of value 
you have got, and I will be back in 
an hour, with every thing neceſſa- 
ry for your departure from hence. 


As ſoon as he had faid this, he: 
went out immediately, and left me: 
to indulge my own melancholy re- 
flections. Alas, ſaid I to myſelf, 
what have I done, to what have I 
given my conſent; can my own mo- 
deſty, and the duty I owe myſelf, 
ever approve of the ſtep I have juſt 
now been agreeing to; I take it for 
granted that my lord will not uſe 
me ill, but what will the world ſay ? 
what will my mother think of fo ih». 
diſcreet a behaviour? but what am 
{ ſaying? am I not expoſing every 

thing. | 
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thing that is valuable merely out of 


a. frolick ? I ſhall be wholly in his 


power, and conſequently Fable to 
Be treated as he pleaſes; beſides that 
what in another might be conſi- 
dered as a gaiety of youth, in me 
would be looked on as an unpardon- 
able fault, in me who am deſpi ica- 
ble by birth, although indeed — 

no ways accountable for this diff grace, 

and conſequently it ſhould not be 
imputed unto me, yet one falſe ſtep, 


would compleat my ruin effectual- 
ly ; ſhall I be able to hold out a- 


gainſt the impetuoſity of his deſire ? 


alas, I am conſcious of my weak- 
neſs, and know but too well that 
my refiſtance will be feeble ; I will 

not therefore follow him, but chuſe. 
rather to undergo the conſequences 
of my ſtay, than to run ſuch a ha- 
zard of loſing my, virtue and inno- 
Cence, 
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T uxsx ſeveral reflections put me 
to exquiſite pain, and indeed I was 
all this while offering cruel violence 
to the ſtrong bent of my inclinati- 
ons; ſometimes I congratulated my- 
ſelf on the ſtrength of my reſoluti- 
ons, and then again relapſed into the 
blaming my fears, and treating them 
as the creatures of my own imagi- 
nation; I applauded myſelf at the 
ſame time for my diſcretion, which 
in a manner irritated my love. I 
was in this critical ſtruggle between 
tenderneſs and duty, when my lord 
came in a poſt chaiſe, guarded by 
eight ſervants, well mounted and 
armed, who were determined to 
ſee us in a place of ſecurity before 
they would quit us; I owned to him 
very freely that ſince I had ſeen him 
laſt, I had changed my mind, and 
did not intend to go with him as 
before. This threw him immedi- 
ately into a fit of deſpair? who 

would 
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edi this caſe have believe? 
him ſincere? he did not ſay a ſyl- 


lable, his concerns, his ſighs and 
tears ſeemed to hinder him from | 
being able to pronounce any thing 


articulately. 


Lapy Mary came in juſt at this 
mſtant, and found matters in the ſi- 
tuation abovementioned ; ſhe could - 


not refuſe mingling her concern with 


ours, ſhe loved me tenderly, and was 
thoroughly convinced of my lord's 
fincerity ; ſhe took therefore his part, 
and threw the blame on me for my 
childiſh apprehenſions. Alas, my 
dear Suſan, ſaid my lord, accept the 
propoſal which I now truly make 
you of being united to you for ever. 
Pray tell me, faid I, by what means 
can this be done? provided my ho- 
nour be ſecure, and my behaviour 
have the appearance of innocence on 
its fide, I ſhall, without any ſcruple, 
run the hazard of all the reſt. F 
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A THouUGET, ſaid lady Mary, is 
juſt come into my head, you may 
eaſily be married before you ſet out 
from hence, and nobody will know 
any thing of the matter. My chap- 
lain is a man whom you may depend 
on for his ſecrecy, I will be anſwer-- 
able for him; and Lettice, my cham- 
bermaid, and myſelf will be the wit- 
neſſes. This Lettice was a girl that 
lord Dalrymple had recommended, 
as the ſequel will ſhew, not to ſerve 
my purpoſe but his own; for there 
| was an intrigue between them which 
vas productive of infinite diſquiet to 
me. But of this ——— 


= On! for heavens ſake conſent ſaid 
my lover, then kneeling, this is the 
only effectual method to. baniſh all 
your apprehenſions? oh my adora- 
ble Suſan, if you will but favour 


me, I ſhall then account myſelf de- 


ſeryedly the happieſt of mortals ? riſe 
1 "2 


- 
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N 
my lord, ſaid I to him, with tear, 
in my eyes, yet nevertheleſs with 2 
feeling of ſatisfaction within, for 
this ſolved the 1 which lay 
in my way; riſe my lord, ſaid I 
I am willing to do what you are 
pleaſed to ſay will fo highly contri- 
bute to your fſatisfa&tion. This was 
by no means the truth, and this is 
perhaps the only inſtance I ever 
gave in my fe of my want of fin- 
| cerity, but F had been early inſtruc- 
. ted that it was no crime in a girl to 
diſſemble in love matters, and. this 
I was more ready to believe becauſe 
it ſuited my inclinations. In order 
to conceal my ſatisfaction the bet- 
2 ter, that it might by no means get 
1 the ſtart of my modeſty, I added 
yet further, that I was afraid this 
= gleam of ſunſhine would be ſoon 
| overclouded, and that what was 
now conſidered as an happy event, 
would in the end turn out a de- 
| plorable cataſtrophe. Alas, _ 


1 189 
ed I, wherefore doth heaven make 
ſuch diſtinctions in birth, I foreſee 
very plainly, that while I intend on- 
ly your happineſs, I ſhall be made 
the unhappy inſtrument of your 
future miſery. This part of my 
W ſpeech, as appeared in the ſequel, 
was truly prophetical, but I little 

thought it ſo at that tige. 


As ſoon as Thad given my confent 
to this fatal marriage, the neceſſa- 
ry preparations for it were immedi- 
| ately made, which retarded our 
journey the ſpace of two days; my 
lord's ſervants who were to eſcort us 
to dur place of ſecurity, were not 
made acquainted with the cauſe of 
our delay; we were married the 
next day but one, about noon, and 
then ſet out immediately on our 
intended journey. I never depart- 
ed from any place with ſo much 
anxiety in my life. IH 


1 
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I Have already obſerved that la. 
dy Mary and I had a mutual affec- 
tion for each other. Scarce was the 
wedding over, when that amiable 
lady came Es and embraced me, 
ſaying at the ſame time, we are go- 
ing to part, my dear Suſan, and per- 
haps too for ever, bear always in 
your mind the ſincerity of my friend- 
ſhip. She then vaniſhed from me 
as a ſhadow, and left me to vent my 
forrow for her departure, which was 
in a great meaſure relieved by a plen- 
tiful profuſion of tears, I was not 
able to utter a ſingle ſyllable. Lettice 
and my lord dragged me, as if a- 
gainſt my will, to the poſt- chaiſe, 
where I remained for two hours in 
a very deep melancholy. We tra- 
velled all night with an amazing ve- 
locity, and continued our journey 
for five days with the fame quick- 
neſs, and without any accidents 


happening. 
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 InnEED I began to feel comforta- 
bly enough, were it not that I now 
and then betrayed ſome ſymptoms 
of jealouſy. It may perhaps be won- 
dered at firſt whence this jealouſy 
could ariſe, but it may be remem- 
bered that I have before obſerved 


that my lord and my woman ſeem- 


ed to have an extraordinary good 
liking for each other. Indeed their 
whole behaviour for ſome time paſt 
made me ſuſpicious of what after- 
. wards proved to be the truth, but as 
I was not then married, I ſuppreſſed 
my ſuſpicions, and amuſed. myſelf 
with thinking it might be the effect 
of Lettice's gratitude, who had been 
bred up in the ſame houſe with my 
8 lord's fiſters, and had received many 
W favours on that account. He had 
recommended her to my ſervice ſince 
my mother's departure, anly as he 
8 faid, becauſe ſhe was one I might 
| depend on. All theſe ſeveral parti- 
| culars 
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culars confirmed me in my opinion 
of her gratitude, and induced me to 
think favourably of her rather than 
otherwiſe. But we had no ſooner 
left lady Mary's, than I began to ſee 
a little farther into the matter, I re- 
marked ſeveral particularities, ſuch 
as nods, ſigns, and whiſpers, which 
changed my ideas of her from thoſe iſ 
of a more innocent ſort, to others 
which ſhe deſerved better ; in ſhort 
I gueſſed the whole truth. About 
a week after we ſet out, we ſtop- 
ped at a lady's houſe, where we 
were very handſomly entertained. 
The lady of the houſe furniſhed me 
with a very good bedchamber, and 
as there was but one bed in it, Let- 
tice lay in a room adjoining, parti- 
tioned off only by a very thin wain- 
ſcot ; my huſband, who was a great 
friend of the lady's ſon, fat up ve- 
ry late; as to myſelf I was ſo ſadly 
fatigued with the journey, that ! 
went to bed immediately after ſup- 
per, | 


1 

per, and diſmiſſed my waiting maid. 
When I awoke from my firſt ſleep, 
I was much ſurprized to find that 
my huſband was not in bed with 
me. This awakened my jealouſy, 
I got out of bed, and perceiving 
ſome light in Lettice's room, and 
the door on the jar, I entered in on 
a ſudden, and ſurprized them both 
together in amorous dalliance. 


I THINK 1 was by much the moſt 
aſtoniſhed perſon of the three ; I be- - 
came at fr without ſenſe or motion, 
and then bitterly regretting the un- 
faithfulneſs of a huſband who was 


ſo very dear to me, I returned into 


my room, and ſpent the reſt of the 
night in a very comfortleſs ſituation. 
felt a violent ſtruggle between jea- 
louſy and love; on the one hand, 
revenge ſuggeſted to me, that I ought 
not to follow any longer ſo aban- 
doned a wretch ; while on the other, 
I imagined I beheld my ſuppliant 
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huſband entreating his pardon. And 


indeed he was conſiderably humbled 
in the morning, his apology indeed 
was but ſlight, but my, tenderneſs 
for him. abundantly made up the 
deficiency. My fondneſs ſuggeſted 


to me, that his concern was ſo great, 


that words were too weak inſtru- 
ments to expreſs it by. But alas! I 
was miſtaken, I liſtened, however, 
to nothing elſe for the preſent, and 
prepared to follow him whitherſo- 


ever he went. He promiſed me 


very ſolemnly, that as ſoon as we 
were got to our journey's end, he 
would diſcharge Lettice immediate- 
ly, and I was ſo fond a fool as to 
* theſe proteſtations. 


AFTER having continued our 
| Journey for two days, we were got 
Into the remoteſt part of the coun- 
try, when, towards the duſk of the 
evening, we were attacked by a party 


gd twenty. n men, wy. lord ſoon per- 
; _ ceived 
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ceived. what it was they wanted. 
Our eſcort had very fortunately re- 
mained with us all the time. Then 
ſaid my huſband to them, now ſhew 
yourſelves men, theſe are on 
poltroons who will never be able to 
make any head againſt you, provided 
you defend yourſelves with bravery 
and reſolution. He immediately up- 
on this leaped on his led horſe, and 
putting himſelf at the head of his 


little troop, GN his adverſaries 
directly. 
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I REMAINED all this time with 
Lettice in the poſt-chaiſe. The poſtt= 
lion, a ſtout, hale fellow, was wib | 
ling to give ſome proof of his cou- 
rage, and very indiſcreetly left his 
horſes to take care of themſelves, 
who as ſoon as they heard the report 

of the firſt piſtol, ſet off immediate- 
ly, with an amazing career, ane 
ſpilt us among the woods, which in 
that part ot the country are 15 
an K 2 | thick 
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chick and long. My virtuous wo- 
man, without beſtowing a ſingle 
thought on her miſtreſs, conſulted 
only how ſhe might beſt provide for 
herſelf; ſhe made off and left me to 
ſhift for myſelf. The chaiſe was 
broke into a thouſand pieces, ſo that 
it was utterly impoſſible it ſhould be 
of any ſervice to me in my eſcape ; 
J had already received, by my firſt 
fall out of it, a contuſion in m. 
hand, inſomuch that it was wit 
great difficulty, that I crawled to 
the thickeſt 45 of the wood, and 
there ſpent the night. I perſuaded 
myſelf that my huſband would come 
to my relief as ſoon as he had got 
the better, but alas ! this ſurmize 
was wholly imaginary, I waited all 
the next day, and yet heard nothing 
from him. Tired and ſpent as I 
was, I endeavoured to relieve myſelf 
from my preſent dreadful ſituation ; 
I took courage therefore, and walk- 
ed for about the ſpace of three _— 

al 
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and at the end of that time, I per- 
ceived a little cottage on the brow 


of a hill, I directed my ſteps accor- 


dingly thither, and found the poor 
cottager, who perceived me at a diſ- 
tance, coming to meet me. Good 
God, madam, ſaid he, by what un- 
fortunate accident do you find your- 
ſelf in this place? I made no direct 
reply to this queſtion of the coun- 
tryman's, but deſired that he would 
let me have ſomething to eat, fiace 

it was near forty-eight hours ſince 

I had taſted a morſel. As he plain- 
ly perceived that I was almoſt faint- 
ing through weakneſs, he took me 
into his cottage, and gave me ſome 


refreſhment, of which I ſtood ex- 


ceedingly in need. As ſoon as I had 
recovered myſelf a little, I told him 
the ſeveral particulars of my ſtory. 
The good man could not forbear 
ſhedding tears at the account. As 
ſoon as I had related the whole, he 


told me he would go and make ſome 


. enquiries, 
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enquir les, and endeavour to bring 


me news of my huſband, and to 
convince you, continued he, how 


deſirous I am to ſerve you, I will ſet 


out this minute, there are proviſions 
enough within to laſt you for ſome 
time; reſt yourſelf then for a while. 
He went out immediately, and left 
me alone, the fole guardian of his 
cottage. {62s Er 


No alas! what words can paint 


the ſituation of my mind, when left 


to myſelf, I had indeed now and 


then a gleam of conſolation, found- 


ed in the hope of my huſband's re- 


turn. Suppoſing he is not killed, 
faid I to myſelf, he will furely uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to diſcover 
where I am, but on the other hand 
he may either have loſt his life in 


the perilous attempt he engaged in, 
or elſe have altered his mind, and 


forſaken me entirely; his affair with 
Lettice is too melancholy a proof of 


the 
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the poſſibility of this laſt ſuppoſition, 
and amounting to conviction that he 
was never really in love with me; 
alas! Jam in imminent danger of 
being forſaken. Then I repreſented 


to myſelf, the ſeveral tricks and ar-: - 


tifices which Lettice would make 
uſe of in order to ſupplant me, and 
to revenge herſelf for the menaces 
which I had thrown out againſt her. 
T remained three days and three 
nights in this diſmal perplexity, and 


was almoſt worn out with grief, and 


nigh reduced to deſpair, when the 
cottager returned. His forrowful 
countenance betokened, as I imagi- 


ned, the doleful tidings he had to 


impart. He told me, in ſhort, that 
my huſband, after putting to flight 
the people who had attacked him, 
had continued his journey, and 
not doubting in the leaſt but that I 


had been killed, he had made no 
_ about me; moreover, that 


he had heard in a little village, that 
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he was going directly to the fea coalt 
in order to endeavour to get a paſ- 
ſage to Holland. Inſtead of thank- 
ing the cottager for the trouble he 
had been at, or endeavouring to poſ- 
leſs myſelf in the leaſt, in the midſt 
of my exceſſive grief I could not 
help crying out, O fatal marriage! O 
cruel torment! with what deplora- 
ble conſequences haſt thou been at- 
tended ! This declaration was at- 
tended with ſo violent an emotion, 
that the cottager prudently foreſaw 


the fatal conſequences that would 


enſue, and accordingly locked me 
Into his hut, and after a long ſpeech 


beginning with patience, which I 


ſhould here inſert, were I not afraid 
of treſpaſſing on that of the reader, 
he concluded with the "OY ac- 
count of himſelf: 


My name is H , of a family 
ſufficiently known in England, and 
therefore I need not enlarge ec 

on 
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on its antiquity or nobility. I had 
only one brother, but we never a- 
greed in our lives, he had his rea- 
ſons for deſpiſing me, and I had 
mine for hating him; he was my 
younger by twelve years, and yet 
affected to treat me as a child, and 
to be a reſtraint upon my actions. 
Beſides that, he was a favourite at 
home, and that was a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for hating him very heartily. 
Nor was he without his reaſons for 
his contempt; namely, that every 
one ſpoke as well of me, as they did 
ill of him. He had had no educa- 
tion, through the miſtaken fondneſs 
of his parents; was haughty, arro- 
gant and preſumptuous ; whereas I 
was generally reputed mild, affable, 
polite and accompliſhed in all the 7 
ſeveral branches of genteel education.” 
1 never liked flattery, much-leſs when 
applied to myſelf, what I have ſaid, 
therefore, madam, is only to give 
you an idea of the contraſt that there 


» 4 
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was between us. I was eighteen 
years of age, when I had the mis- 


fortune to loſe my father, and as my 


mother and I were not at all on good 
terms, I went and lived with an 


uncle of mine for ſome time. It is 


true, indeed, that my principles were 
not in favour of the powers then in 
being, I accordingly entered into a 
plot againſt the government, but this 
ſtep was merely the effect of preju- 


dice, and a fond conceit that I was 


in reality conſulting the good of the 
community. Some time before this, 
1 fell violently in love with a lady 


of very diftinguiſhed worth, who 


was at that time a great favourite of 
the queen's, and one of her ladies 
of the bedchamber, but a mortal 
antipathy that ſubſiſted between our 


of our being publickly married. 
Having got her. conſent, we made a 
ftolen match of it; but in proceſs 


of time, I was obliged to fly, and 


what 
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Goop God! ſaid I, it is highly 
probable, from- putting the wa 
circumſtances together, that the 
ſon you have been ſpeaking of, is no- 
other than the adorable Lucinda. 
But pray, fir, faid I, what was the 
Tady's name? Suſanna N Has 
ſhe any children? I believe he has 
one, but whether it was a ſon or 
daughter I know not. All that 1 
know for certain is that the child was 
brought up at a farm houſe a few 
miles from town. Alas! faid I to 
myſelf, T am that unfortunate child, 
but J was unwilling as yet to make 
the — becauſe 1 was wholly 
uncertain whether I ſhould be able to- 
bear it. Excuſe me, fir, ſaid. I, if 
I preſume to enquire about this lady 


2 little more particularly, as 1 ima- 


gine ſhe was one with whom I was 
intimate. How old do you take the 
cm 
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age. It is too true, replied I, and 
fainted away immediately. I am 
that child, ſaid I, when recovered 
ſufficiently, and you are my father. 


J THe reaſon that ſhould have weigh- 
ed moſt with me for being pleaſed at 


meeting my father, now preſent- 
ed itſelf to my thoughts as a thing 


that would infallibly ſet him againſt 
me, namely, my marriage. By his 
natural affability, he ſoon forgave me 
my imprudent ſtep, and as his friends 
had at laſt procured him a pardon, 


he now ſet out for London, Kung 


the cottage, where he had diſguiſe 

himſelf for ſome time paſt, in order 
to prevent his being known and diſ- 
dovered, and carried me with him. 


But on our arrival, we ſoon heard 
that lord Dalrymple had been killed 


but the week before, in a duel about 
a common proſtitute. My chagrin at 
this event was very ſoon over. My 
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father did not long live to enjoy - 
the benefit of his pardon, and left me- 
in the ſituation in which I am at 
preſent. | 


CHAP. IX. 
4 love quarrel which erids as no 


others do, in à reconciliation. 


ADY Suſan's account 28 
ended, the reader may not per- 
haps be diſpleaſed to return to an 
account of myſelf, and. the ſtory 
which though it has ſuffered an in- 
terruption, is to be brought to an 
end. Let it be remembered then, 
that I was in that period of my ſto- 
ry, where lady Suſan had been tel- 
ling me of the villainous report 
which lady Richbell had ſpread a- 
bout me, and left me meditating a 
plot to avenge myſelf on her for her 
ehaviour. The ſequel then will 
be an 2 * what ſteps I 
took. 
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took in order to its accompliſh- 
ment. 


 Lapy Richbell was not at home 
when I called upon her, but the 
ſervants informed me that ſhe would 
fup there moſt certainly. I deter- 
mined to wait for her. As ſoon as 
J heard her coach come into the 
yard, I ſettled my features into a 
moſt melancholy gloom, and waited 
her coming with a good deal of re- 
folution, reclining myſelf almoſt at 
full length on a couch in the room. 

Very happily for me there was no 
body with her. As ſoon as ſhe per- 
ceived me; Good God, faid ſhe, 
what are you doing here alone? I 
am curſing the day of my birth, re- 
plied I, in a very melancholy tone 
of voice, What a dreadful execra- 
tion! ſaid ſhe; pray for what un- 
accountable reaſon do you quattel 
in this manner with your ſtars* 
What reaſon ! continued 1, can 15 
| 2 
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be at a loſs for the reaſon ? can you 
bear to inſult me on account of the 

torments which you yourſelf inflict ? 

you too, who are the only author of 
my deſpair. Was I the perſon whom 

you choſe to ſingle out as the obje&t 

of your cruelty? T who joined to 

my ſincerity, the moſt ardent paſſion 

for you that ever man felt. What a 

ſcandalous return have you made to 

ſentiments of fo pure and exalted a 

nature; you have given out in pub- 

lic, that your only deſign in engaging 

my affections, was to fhew your 
contempt of me in a more confpicu- 

ous light; my honour is now irre- 

trievably loft: Alas! madam, did I 

ever deſerve fo cruel a treatment, 
and think you that it is poſſible 1 
| ſhould ever forgive you. 


Lapy Richbell would fain have 
juſtified her conduct. Do not, ma- 
dam, faid I to her, attempt impoſſi- 
bilities, the time is already paſt in 
e which 
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which I placed my confidence in 
. you, nay, you do not gſerve that I 
: ſhould entertain the leaſt ſcruple in 
your favour. The illufion is now 
. paſt, my heart and underitanding 
which have been impoſed on by you 
. for ſome time, are now entirely be- 
. yond the reach of all. female arts, 
and can no longer be deceived. Your 
behaviour has been public, the re- 

venge I propoſe taking, mult be 


likewiſe of the ſame nature, in order 


to its being, the more effectual in its 
_ conſequences, and I ſhould not now 


have come to you, had. I not been 


1 ſenſible that there was no longer any 
need of my being on my guard a- 
gainſt you. ; 


5 Just as I had ſaid this, I made 2 


motion as if I was going to take my 


| leave, but lady Richbell prevented 
me. Notwithſtanding the appear- 
ance of concern which J put on, 
the perceived that my . 
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her was the main motive that in- 
duced me to think of revenge, and 
when ſhe thought of her own beha- 
viour, ſhe imagined reaſonably e- 
nough, that ſhe had every thing te 
fear from my reſentement. 


W TI PRETENDED as before that I was 

going, and as the thought me in ear- 
neſt, ſhe had immediate recourſe to 
tears, which, although they were 
evidently of the crocodile kind, yet 
were evident proofs that ſhe intend- 

ed todo ſomething. by way of atone- 
ment. This was the very point to 
which I wanted to bring her. Tranſ- 
ported then at ſo fortunate a begin- 
ning, and poſſeſſing myſelf entirely, 

U began from that inſtant to take all 
the proper ſteps to the furtherance 
of my deſign, I affected an air of 
W ficrceneſs, and in a pretty ſevere tone, 
let me alone, madam, ſaid I, I de- 
ire neither to ſee nor hear of you 
ay more; my honour forbids me to 
come 
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come to any explanation; farewell, 
cruel fair, you ſhall ſoon be acquaint. 
ed with the meaſure of my former 
tenderneſs, by the greatneſs of my 
future revenge. I acted this part tv 
the life. Lady Richbell perſuaded 
that her utmoſt efforts would be in- 
effectual, and yet unable to conſent 
calmly to give up her cauſe, decided 
prudently at laſt in favour of a me- 
thod which cuſtom had rendered fa. 
miliar to her—ſhe fainted away. | 


'Txr1s, however, had not the de- 
fired effect; nay, on the contrary, 
x at all, it ſtrengthened my reſolu- 
tions. I pretended, however, to be 
ſomewhat moved with compaſſion, 
but as ſoon as ever ſhe was recover- 
ed from her pretended fit, I in my 
turn pretended that I would leave 
her in that fituation. But ſhe ſtop- 

me with ſome vehemency, no, 
faid ſhe, very warmly, you ſhall not 

go yet, I am guilty of the a 
wi 
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Vith which you have charged me. 
I know myſelf thoroughly; a con- 
cern for having injured you, would 
carry me to extremities, and Iſhould 
die unhappily, becauſe your revenge 
W would be incompleat. If my remorſe 

and the great deſire I have of atoning 

for my crime, can affect you in the 
leaſt, do you yourſelf appoint what 
puniſhment I ſhall undergo, and be 
aſſured that it will be always with 
pleaſure that I ſhall execute your re- 
venge. YON: 


Tus offer was too plain to be 
miſtaken, nor was my anſwer a whit 
behind it in point of clearneſs. Be- 
ing heartily glad that ſhe had fallen 
ſo eaſily into the ſnare I laid for her, 
I told her that love had its influence 
Wo over me, even in ſpite of my conſent; 

JW that it was in vain that I attempted 
to conceal my ſentiments ; that I till 
felt myſelf prejudiced in her favour 
as much as ever; and that it was her 
Te favours 


Tay 


oy alone, that could compenſate 
for the injuſtice ſhe had done me; 
that if ſhe was not engaged ſhe ſhould 
meet me at my pleaſure-houſe, and 
there ſurrender at diſcretion, and that 
cher behaviour for the future ſhould 
be ſuch as might convince the world, 
that ſhe abſolutely diſowned what ſhe 
had aſſerted — J added to all 
this, (offering ſo much violence to 
myſelf at the ſame time, that I too 
hold of her hand) that upon theſe 
conditions I would forgive her the 
- whole, and promiſe to live with her 
in ſuch-a manner, that ſhe ſhould 
have every day freſh compenſations 
to make me for the injuries 1 had 
ſuffered. 


4 1 pzRcEIVED. very plainly that 
lady Richbell was embarraſſed (for 
-women are not naturally deſigned to 
grant thoſe liberties which diſhonour 
their reputations, however embol- 
dened they may be by continual cuſ- 
tom) 
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tom) but recovering herſelf imme- 
diately, ſhe proteſted ſolemnly that 
ſhe thought herſelf very happy in 
my having impoſed no other puniſh= 
ment on her, than what (had it not 
been for the misfortune ſhe had of 
taking up an ill opinion of me) the 
ſhould have conſidered long ago, as 
one of the greateſt pleaſures ſhe 
could partake of; but that whatever 
inclinations ſhe might have to con- 
vince me of the truth of what ſhe 
had been ſaying, ſhe was obliged to 
refuſe the gratifying her impatience 
for the preſent, that ſhe had very 
important reaſons for this delay 
they were probably of that kind, 
which though they are not expreſſed, 
yet are very eaſily gueſſed at. 


Ir is doubtleſs amazing, that af- 
ter having been frequently very groſs- 
ly deceived by love, there ſhould ſtill 
be a poſſbility of being impoſed on 
again; but what name can I affix M 
the 
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the credit that is given to the proteſ- 


tations of the falſeſt creature upon 
earth, when one is perſuaded all the 


. while, that her falſeneſs is equal to 
the contempt we have for her. So 
ſtrange a piece of folly is without any 
name, though the frequency of its 
being committed, gives it an un- 
doubted right to one. 


I THouGaHT lady Richbell in ear- 
neſt, and ſeriouſly aſked her, what 
day ſhe imagined ſhe ſhould be at 
leiſure; to which ſhe replied, that 
ſhe was very ſure ſhe Gould have 
nothing elſe to do on the morrow, 
and that if I would come and call 
her in my coach, ſhe would go a- 
long with me to my pleaſure-houſe. 
Fully ſatisfied with this promiſe, 
notwithſtanding the neverail: impati- 
ence of my temper, I left her in or- 
der to go to an appointment, which 
' had that evening. Scarcely was | 


got out of the room, when my ew 
| © 
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of ſecurity vaniſhed all as in a mo- 
ment, and ſuſpicion and diſtruſt ob- 
truded themſelves in their room. I 
then began to reflect on the urgency 
of the ſeveral arguments which ſhe 
had made uſe of, and the cogency 
of all which would be utterly de- 
ſtroyed on the morrow. Beſides, that 


. ſuch important impediments, as ſhe 
pretended they were, to her preſent 


compliance, could never be entirely 
removed in the ſpace of one night, 


and the reſult of all this was a per- 
ſuaſion that ſhe had a mind to im- 


poſe upon me. This laſt part I har- 
ped on, and accordingly gave orders 
to one of my ſervants to ſtand cen- 
tinel at her gate, and mind who 
came laſt out of the houſe. As ſoon 
as I awoke next morning, I was in- 
formed that it was no other than the 
young nobleman who came with la- 
dy Suſan (of whom mention has 


been already made) who had come 
laſt out of the houſe, and that not 


| tily 


ne 
till near four o'clock in the morning. 
The deceit could not have been bet- 
ter contrived to ſerve my purpoſe. 
I accordingly laid down my plan of 
operations, and drove to her houſe 
at the appointed hour. 


I Found her juſt riſing from the 
fatigue of her toilet, a fatigue which 
ſhe had been giving herſelf to no 
manner of purpoſe. I ſhall not en- 
ter into a particular detail of the ſe- 
veral artifices ſhe had made uſe of 
to render herſelf a tolerable figure, 
for what man is there ſo happy who 
at ſome period or other of his life, 
has not been an eye witneſs of fo 
diſguſting a fight? Let the reader 
repreſent to his imagination every 
thing that a natural uglineſs can add 
to the impairing ravages of debauch- 
ery, and befides this, every thing 
that hatred and contempt can farther 
add to ſo hideous a compoſition, let 
the reader, I fay, repreſent all this 
| DR. to 
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to his imagination, and then, and 
not till then, he will have an ade- 
au idea of the lady who was go- 
to beſtow on me her favours. 
What a chill came all over me on 
beholding her! I never ſaw any 
thing near half ſo diſguſting. I ſhould. 
much ſooner have choſen to under= 
go the fate of the aſiatic monſters, 
or to ſpeak more plain, of Italian 
ſingers, than to make uſe of my 
powers to ſo diſgraceful a purpoſe, 
upon ſo frightful and horking an 
object. | 


AFTER a great deal of cn 
cency I placed her in the coach, 
and we ſet off together. A little 
girl, very pretty, and a new face, 
to ſpeak in the town phraſe, whom 
I had engaged to conſent ſo far as to 
be ſubſervient to my deſigns, Was 
brought me by my. 2 as ſoon 
as we were got in. In purſuance of 
her Mt the gir gil threw ber: 

ſe 
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ſelf about my neck; when ſhe came 
into the room, I gave her fifty kiſſes, 
which ſhe as amorouſly returned, 
and we ſpent thus ſome time, beſtows- 
ing on each other all thoſe tender 
expreſſions which our malicious wit 
at that time could invent. Lady 
Richbell, thro' amazement, look 
ed at us for ſeveral minutes, with- 
out uttering a ſingle ſyllable ; but as 
we were going on with our free- 
doms, ſhe aſked me what I meant 
by my impertinence, and what I 
was going to do with the girl? I 
told her with the moſt provoking 
ſweetneſs, that my views were whol- 
Iy innocent, and that I defired no 
other witneſs of my" behaviour than 
herſelf. * 


Jus at this inſtant, four intimate 
friends of mine, to whom Thad im- 
rted my deſign, and whom Lady 
ichbell had formerly treated much 


worſe than ſhe had me, came in 
finging 


1 
ſinging a very indecent ſong, and 
thanked her ladyſhip for a piece of 
good fortune, which, they faid, 
made them ample amends for all 
the injuries ſhe had done them. 


THrinGs being in this ſituation, 
we beſtowed the moſt delicate plea- 
ſures, and the moſt frightful tor- 
ments, on theſe two women. The 
one was treated with as much defer- 
ence as if ſhe had been a princeſs; 
while we behaved to the other with 
all the infolence imaginable. Ha- 
ving ſatiated our revenge in this man- 
ner, we at length gave lady Rich- 
bell her liberty, which ſhe would 
willingly have purchaſed, even at 
the expence of her life; ſhe would 
fain hav; inſpired us with terror at 
her departure, but it only raiſed our 
contempt : our method of behaviour 
was more eaſy and natural, a cargoe 
of low jeſts, ſame little pieces of 
advice thrown in without order or 
: 5 | decency 
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decency, a wheelbarrow by way of 
coach, and a lanthorn for her flam- 
beau, made up the whole of the 
farce, and the whole likewiſe of her 
reward. 


C 1H A p. x. 
4 duel ; the conclufion of which is 


much unlike our modern rencoun- 
ters, VIZ. Death. 


| FATIGUED at length with my 
ſport, I went home very early. 
I was tt I by my- valet much 


- earlier than I had ordered him; a 


ſecret preſage of the misfortune 1 
was threatened with, made me aſk 
him pretty ſharply, why he came in 
ſo early, contrary to my-expreſs or- 
ders? to which he replied, my lord 
C had been waiting for me a- 
dove an hour, in my apartment be- 
low, and that he inſiſted on his com- 


ing in. As ſoon as J heard his * 
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1 ſuſpected his buſineſs, and having 
flipped on my night-gown, ordered 
my valet to ſhew him in. After the 
firſt compliments were over, I am 
an admirer of lady Suſan's, ſaid 
lord C 1 had been courting 


her above thites months, when you 
made up to her the other day, and 
whether rightly or no, I know not, 
but J had never examined her as to 
the ſituation of her heart. Betray- 
ed and deceived, through the defire 
of her being as amiable; in reality as 
in appearance, I came at length to 
believe her to be juſt what I wiſhed 
her, and grew diſtractedly fond of 
her. Since the engaging the heart 
is generally the effect of eſteem, a 
man, for the moſt part, places the 
ſum of his happineſs in the ſucceſs 
of his paſſion, wherefore, at that 
time, I ſaw nothing around me ei- 
ther ſo amiable as lady Suſan, or ſo 
happy as myſelf. I lived only, and 
indeed only deſired to live, to leng= 
a 30 then 
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then out the pleaſures of my ſitua- 
tion ; the manner in which you ad- 

dreſſed her the other day, effectual- 
ly opened my eyes: a good deal of 
conſideration. upon this matter, has 
at length entirely broke the charm, 
and I have beheld in lady Suſan, a 
woman, whoſe dupe I was, and 
who would ſoon have made me a 
facrifice; upon the moſt exact enqui- 
Iy into her general character, and 


method of behaviour, I have diſc o- 


vered that ſhe is rather a coquet than 
a deſignng woman, and rather of 
an amorous turn than either. In 
ſhort I have found out that ſhe nei- 
ther deſerved my aſſiduity, nor my 
eſteem; my experience, - however, 
has only contibuted to convince my 
reaſon ; I deſpiſe her indeed, but 
am nevertheleſs as much in love with 
her as ever, nay I am thoroughly 
erſuaded that neither contempt nor 
abſence will be ever of any ſervice 
to me in getting the better of my 

SH attachment; 
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attachment; and it is by your means | 

that 1 am thus/ ee unhappy, 
ſince it was by your converſation 
with her, that I ſhall ever feel an e- 
qual portion of ſname and concern. 
I am now come to entreat you, to 
avenge me of yourſelf, of lady Su- 
ſan, and me, by notwithſtanding the 
reſolution I have taken, either of de- 


priving you of life, or quitting my 
own if I ſhould fail of ſucceſs. | 


Tur length of my lord's ſpeech 
had given me ſufficient time to reco- 
ver from the confuſion which I could 
not help betraying at the firſt I 
told him that I was extremely ſorry 
that what I had faid had ban at- 


tended with ſuch fatal conſequences, 


and that could I have pofſibly fore- 
| ſeen them, he might reſt thorough- 

ly afſured that I would have ſpared 
him ſo much uneafineſs: I told him 
moreover, that he ought not to in- 
n any thing that I had ſaid to 
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lady Suſan in its literal ſenſe, be- 
cauſe I had ſome reaſon to be of- 
tended with her when firſt J ſpoke 
to her, and that the times in which 
men allow their malice to get the 
better of their reaſon, are at beſt, 
times of aggravation and injuſtice. 
Beſides, continued I, ſuppoſing lady 
Suſan was in reality what I ſeemed 
willing then to infinuate, do you not 
know, fir, that a coquet may reform 
any day ſhe pleaſes, and that in the 
ſpace of eight days, ſhe may ac- 
x. add as many virtues, at leaſt in the 

ye and opinion of the world, as 
ſhe had failings before; I ſee, fir, 
by the manner in which you now 
behold me, that you are thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of what I 
Have been afſerting ; you ought then 
to know, that it is very far from be- 
ing impoſſible, but that your deſerts 
and affiduittes may make lady Suſan 
as ſenſible of your regard as ſhe is 
emiable in herſelf, and even, tho 
you 
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you ſhould not be as yet convinced 
of this, yet for the ſake of your own 
peace, you ou ght to force yourſelf 
to hope it, eſpecially as you love her, 
and if deprived” of this hope wy 
will ſoon be very miſerable. 


I nave one thing more to lay 
before you on this occaſion. When 
a man is in love, his paſſion affords 
him a proſpect of permanent hap- 

ineſs on the one hand, or elſe on 
the other of laſting miſery, he be- 
lieves that this paſſion will continue 
for ever. The little inconſtancies 
he has been guilty of in the courſe 
of his life, are in vain repreſented as 
allays to his imagination; his heart 
is already too deeply engaged to at- 
tend to any thing of that fort. Give 
me leave to aſſure you, fir, that'y ou 
yourſelf are in this ſtate of {lion 
at preſent ; you are in love with la- 

dy Sufan, and are pleaſed to forget, 
that no paſſion ever yet laſted conti- 
| "Hi hs nually, 
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nually, nay farther, that this is one 
of the moſt favourable circumſtan- 
ces attending it; you would agree 
to this truth were you aſked your o- 
pinion in any caſe but your own, 
but your reaſon which would awake 
and exert itſelf in the behalf of any 
one elſe, is lulled aſleep at preſent, 
and too dull to be able to make the 
application at home. I am not ſur- 
prized at this in the leaſt, I have 
| © 8H by long experience that the 
only reaſon which love ſuffers us to 
make uſe of, tends only to render 
our miſtakes the more conſpicuous, 
and conſequently in the end, our re- 
morſe the bitterer: take my word 
for it, the violence of your paſſion 
is a ſufficient misfortune to you al- 
ready; do not then obey blindly the 
dictates of this pafſion, continue your 
uſual zfliduities to lady Suſan, en- 
deavour to find out whether ſhe is 
pleaſed with them or not, and try to 
make her as amiable a woman as you 
1 would 


* 
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would deſire: if you have not ſuffiꝰ- 
cient reſolution to go through this, 
or if you find after ſome tw that 
all your endeavours are ineffectual, 
diſentangle yourſelf from fo danger- 
ous a ſnare, and do not engage in 
an affair, which to tell you = truth, 


there is no woman under the ſun 
_ deſerves to be the occaſion of. 


Tux endeavouring to convince a 
man who is challenging you that he 


is doing a filly action, is a proof of 


being ſomewhat ſillier. My lord 
roſe from his chair as ſoon as I had 
done ſpeaking, and in a very reſolute 


tone of voice, ſaid, I adhere to my 


former refolution, you muſt either 
follow me immediately, or we will 
decide the affair in this room. 


So exceſſively picqued was I at 


this ! imperious menace, that I ſhould - 
have inſtantly given him the ſatiſ- 


faction he deſired, had IJ not recol- 
z lected 
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lected that in purſuance of lady Su- 
ſan's promiſe, I was to be made 

happy that very evening; being there- 
fore uneaſy about the event of our 
duel, I took upon me ſo far as to 
defire my lord to defer the matter 
till the next day. I have ſome bu- 
ſineſs, ſaid I to him, of a very im- 
portant nature, which muſt abſo- 
lutely be done, I ſhall be quite diſ- 
engaged to morrow, if you will take 
the trouble of waiting upon me a- 
bout eleven in the morning, we will 
ſoon come to a deciſion. 


He was ſatisfied with the reaſons 
I gave for the delay. I wrote a note 
to lady Suſan as ſoon as he was gone, 
to intreat her to indulge me in her 
company for the whole day, and re- 
ceiving the anſwer I could with, I 
went to her with all the eagerneſs 
of a man, who is uncertain whether 
this will not be the laſt day of his 
happineſs. 
1 WII, 


WII, ſaid I to her on coming 
into the room, am I not a man of 
my word, here am I, waſhed as 
white as ſnow; poor lady Rich- 
bell I know the whole affair, ſaid 
lady Suſan, an intimate friend of 
yours came in laſt night where I was 
and gave us an account of the whole 
affair : you ſee plainly, ſaid I, that 
you need only leave theſe ſort of peo- _ 
ple to me to be dealt with according 
to their deſerts: Yes, ſaid the, you 
are an excellent one indeed for a 
ſcheme of revenge. Alas, faid I, if 
you were willing I ſhould be much 
more dextrous at a defeat; the vic- 
tory I have gotten is owing wholly 
to you, be pleaſed then to partake of 


it; I feel by the ardency of my de- 


fires that I have nothing to offer you 
that is more worthy of your accept- 
ance. How, interrupted lady Suſan, 
would you without any formality— 
what formality (ſaid J kneeling at 

her 


=. 
her feet) is neceſſary to thoſe who 
are truly in love; you love me, and 
J adore you, you deſire perhaps— 
why then will you put in the power 
of any accident, for ſuch a one is 
likely to happen, to prevent our mu- 
tual happineſs for ever. Is happineſs 
become ſo trivial a bleſſing, or are 
opportunities grown ſo exceſſively 
common, that they may be ſacrific- 
ed at pleaſure, for the ſake of dull 
and empty formalities; a prude, an 
idiot, or a coquet, in love with a 
fool, would act I grant you juſt in 
ſuch a manner ; you are convinced, 
I dare ſay, of the truth of my acti- 
ons, be pleaſed then to gratify my 
impatient expectations ; yes, ſaid ſhe 
attempting to remove my hand from 
a certain place above the knee, you 
ſpeak very feelingly, but a more 
-1mportant concern than that of ma- 
king any reply, ſtopped her on a ſud- 
den. I found her eyes growing hea- 
vy, her throat ſwelling, | ſhe flid 
Sb NE gently 
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gently to a couch, . and there laid 
herſelf down, and panting. for a 
while—— the reſt of this deſcripti- 
on we will deſignedly paſs over, let 
it be ſufficient. to ſay, that I was as 
happy as I could wiſh, and that ha- 
ving at length been ſatiated for the 
_ preſent, I retired home. | 


Loxp C— did not fail coming 
the next morning, according to his 
appointment. I waited for him with 
reſolution, determining at the ſame 
time to make uſe of every argument 
I could think of to diſſuade him from 
his purpoſe, but all my endeavours 
proved wholly ineffectual, he was 
determined to fight. I ſpared him 
ſomewhat at firſt, becauſe I ſeemed 
to have greatly the advantage over 
him, but the violence of his fury, 
and a thruſt which I received in my 
arm, tired my patience quite out; 
I therefore reſolved to take every ad- 
. and within a minute after, 

ä beheld 
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beheld the unfortunate lord Cui dead 


at my feet. 


I ordered my houſe to be ſhut 
up, and went to ſome of my friends 
to acquaint them with the particu- 
lars of the affair: in purſuance of 
their advice, I thought proper to go 

to France, and there | a while 
till the ftorm ſhould be blown over, 
as 1 did not doubt in the leaſt but 
that a ſtrict ſearch would be made 
after me. I packed up therefore 
without delay the moſt valuable ef- 
fects, and ſet out attended by one 
ſervant. After a ſhort paflage by ſea, 
I determined to go to Lyons, as a 

lace that had been recommended 
to me, both for eaſe and ſecurity. 
Juſt before my departure I took an 
opportunity to write a ſhort note to 
lady Suſan, the contents of which 


were as follows: 
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Have juſt killed lord C— in a 
duel, and am adviſed by my 
* Mn ms to ſet out for Lyons im- 


% mediately, where the remorſe 


« that I feel will be my only conſo- 
« lation ; farewell, never forget Aa 
« man whoſe conſtancy will ever juſ- 
e tify the influence you have been 
e pleaſed to allow him over you. 
« the concern I feel at leaving you 
« does not ſo much ariſe from the 
mere action itſelf, as from my not 
« having had time to give you yore 
by cient proofs Wwe wy e 


* 
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In which if the reader is not amuſed, | 


yet the hiſtory goes forward. 


JON S is ſo well known, and 

has been the ſubject of ſo ma- 
ny pens, both ſerious and otherwiſe, 
that it would be wholly uſeleſs to 
enter into a minute deſcription of 
its ſituation, its advantages or de- 
fects, I ſhall therefore confine myſelf 
to the giving the particular cha- 
racteriſtick of the manners and tem- 
pers of its inhabitants. Many peo- 
ple indeed have been before hand 
with me in making theſe reflecti- 
ons, but I verily believe that no- 
thing of this kind was ever yet pub- 
Re. - 


Tux people of Lyons are natur- 
ally ſenſible, but their underſtand- 


ings are * of that kind, which 
| inſtead 
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inſtead of making any addition to 
their merit, infallibly deſtroy it in 
others, unleſs they contrive in ſome 
manner or other to hide their reign- 
ing paſſion. Jealouſy, backbiting, 
and calumny, are the moſt uſual ef- 
fects of it, and indeed were a criti- 
cal examination made, might be diſ- 
covered to be the bitter —.— whence 
flow theſe waters of corruption. The 

ancient and eſtabliſned prejudices, 
which are ſo deeply rooted againſt 
the character of a trader, are fully 
juſtified and confirmed when applied 
to the Lyoneſe; ſelf- intereſt em- 
ploys, governs, nay domineers over 
them in ſuch a manner, that both at 
that age which is neareſt, and that 
which is moſt remote from youth 
and pleaſure; they are entire ſtran- 
gers to the ſatisfaction of retiring in 
peace, and enjoying their honeſt 
gains, nor can they ever ſay to them- 
ſelves, hitherto ſhalt thou go and 

no farther. 
WIII 


ſ 
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WIII the world in general be- 
lieve me when I folemnly declare 
J have the honour of being acquaint- 
ed with ſeveral people of diſtinction 
and faſhion, who themſelves are ve- 
ry haughty and imperious, and yet 
in a circle of Lyoneſe merchants and 
traders, they would be fo far out- 
done by them, that they would ap- 
pear the modeſteſt men in the world; 
nay I will venture one ſtep farther, 
if what I have juſt now afferted did 
not ſeem to exceed all grounds of 
probability, I ſhould ſay that pride, 
the inſeparable companion of the 
trueſt meanneſs, has ſo deſpotick a 
ſway over the Lyoneſe in genera], 
that it is no uncommon fight among 
them to ſee men without any for- 
tune, merit, or credit, men -who 
maſt either be aſhamed of their re- 
lations and themſelves, or at leaſt 
muſt never dare to think about ei- 

ther, I ſay it is no uncommon thing 
ts to 
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to ſee thoſe very men craig 8 
ſelves continually to the kicks of a 
man of quality, which they eſcape 
at laſt, only through the exceeding 
low light in which they are held; 
eſpecially by thoſe who are born to 
think and act in a particular * 


of life. 


I "TER Gadd accounts have been 
given of the Lyoneſe which fay, 
that the men have neither ſenſe nor 
gallantry, to which I beg leave to 
add, that the women would wil- 
lingly be other, or indeed any thing 
that you would have then ic 1 


Tuus have 1 given a ſketch of 
the Lyoneſe in their true colours ; 
as there are, however, ſeveral people 
in that city of both ſexes, whom I 
ought not to aſperſe on account of 
friendſhip and gratitude, before! 
have Gong: I tal endeavour to ex- 

; cuſe 
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cuſe myſelf for the portrait I bay 1 | 


drawn of their fellow citizeris, by 5 
proteſting that I am wholly unac- 
quainted what methods to make uſe 
of in order to place in a proper point 
of view, their virtues and their de- 
ſerts, and the ſentiments with which 
they inſpired me. 


Wren I firſt went to Lyons I 
thought myſelf verily in love with 
lady Suſan, but I had not been long 
there when the eyes of madam 
Claircy (the name of a Lyoneſe 
beauty) would have undeceived me 
the very firſt time I ſaw them, if 1 
had attended with exactneſs the im- 
preſſion they had made on me: I 
was not, however, fo wholly inat- 
_ tentive but that 1 plainly perceiyed, 
that in the inactive ſituation I was at 
preſent, there was a great poſſibility 
of their inſpiring me with love; nay, I 
perceived by the fatisfaction which ſhe 
took in liſtening to me, that her pro- 

grels 
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; preſs i in a en would keep pace 
with mine, but Iwas ſome what diſcou- 
raged by the overſtrained civility ot 
the mother, and by the aſſiduity 
which I did not in the leaſt doubt ſhe 
would employ in preventing her 
daughter from ne wag I 
of oy concern, 


Tur mother was in veneral a 
good kind of woman, but when you 
came to particulars, one was obli- 
ged to confeſs that ſhe was 7 5 
fimpleton; flattery, affability, 
gaiety, made up inthe opinioncef] — 
weak headed acquaintance the ſum 
of her virtues, whereas in the eyes 
of people of ſenſe, they appeared 
quite the reverſe. She was affable 
indeed, and frequently condeſcend- 
ing, but then it was with meanneſs, 
oftener with a mixture of imperti- 
nance, and always at the expence f 
true good breeding. Her praiſes were 


conſtantly ſo many dull . 


ſo 
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fo long, and fo extravagant, that they 
paſſed by unnoticed or un el 
by the very enemies of the people 
whoſe merits ſhe was ſo abſurdly 
trumpeting forth. Her gaiety'con- 


ſiſted in a continual laugh, but it was 


of that kind which we call a horſe 
laugh, and which has not that ef- 
fect on any one beſides, but which 
diſturb and perplex every one in 
their ſenſes. Theſe kinds of laugh- 
ter reſemble rather the freaks of 
drunkenneſs, of folly, and of mad- 
neſs, but in my opinion can be equal- 
led by nothing inſupportable in the 
ſame meaſure and degree. 


SE had one of thoſe kind of 
faces which one does not chuſe to 
dwell on, when one chuſes not to 
ſay any thing trifling or inſignificant. 

Her daughter was a young lady 
whom nature had furniſhed out with 
every accompliſhment except the de- 
ire of pleaſing. Her extreme indo- 
8 lence 
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lence took off greatly ſrom her beau- 
ty, and yet it was of ſo regular a 

| ſort, ſhe was ſo exceeding well 

made, and her voice was of ſo en- 

_ chanting a kind, that one could not 

help complaining that ſhe was only 

handſome, without any thing far- 
ther. Since I have already obſerved 
that madam Claircy, neither felt, 
nor affected to feel, any defire of 
pleaſing, it would be uſeleſs to add, 
that ſhe was wholly a ſtranger to the 
pleaſures, taſtes, and even to the 


failings of the world. 


Who is there but knows, that 
every part of the female education 
is calculated to inſpire them with 
a taſte and longing after a reputa- 
tion for merit, wit, and beauty ; and 
notwithſtanding a girl's having been 
but little converſant in the world, 
yet ſhe cannot be expected to be be- 
lieved, when ſhe profeſſes herſelf in- 
difterent to every deſire of this kind. 

„ Diſguſted. 
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Diſguſted a good deal by the fawn- 
ing flattery of the mother, and the 
want of education, which I would 
fain have ſupplied in the daughter, 
I turned aſide from the purſuit, but 
I found every where as much difh- 
culty to perſuade, as there was re- 
morſe to think that they could not 
ſuffer themſelves to be got the better 


of. Sincerity is an abſolute requiſite 
among theſe country-dames. Beſides 


they inſiſt on formality, conſtancy, 
and a ſtrict regard to appearances. 
A courtier, eſpecially a foreigner, is 
conſidered by them as a deity, but 


then it is as a deity armed with 


thunder and impertinence. Quite 


tired out at length with the tediouſ- 
neſs of the Lyoneſe, and perſuaded 
that I ſhould die merely for want of 
doing ſomething, if I continued there 
any longer, I complied with the in- 
vitation of an acquaintance which I 
| had made ſince my reſidence in theſe 
parts, and removed to a houſe: of 


his 


bis about twelve 15 from the city. 
I left Lyons with all the ſatisfaction 
in the world, being thoroughly de- 
termined that I would never ſet my 
foot in it again as long as I lived. I 
found at my friend's houſe, a lady of 
whom J had heard much, fince my 
abodegn France, but to whom I was 
not known in the leaſt. She was cal- 
led the marchionets of T——. Af 
ter ſome time I diſcovered that ſhe' 
had taken up an inconceivable pre- 
judice againſt me, nay, farther, that 
ſhe held me in the utmoſt contempt. 
There is no ſentiment which the wo= 
men take ſo much pains to conceal 
as their contempt, love being always 
excepted. I could not behold with 
indifference this treatment of the 
marchioneſs's, which my natural 
good opinion of myſelf told me F: 
by no means deſerved. She did not 
want either underſtanding or beauty, 
was gay, decent, lively, and mo- 


deſt ; 1 would faik have turned all 
"Ms - theſe 
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theſe ſeyeral qualities in favour of 
the liking I had taken to her, and I | 
was conſiderably chagrined that the 

main difficulty aroſe from the opini- 
on ſhe had formed that I was un- 
worthy of her. 5 


Cour F——, the perſon at 
whoſe houſe I was, was very much 
her friend, and as he was mine like- 
wife, I thought it would by no mens 
be imprudent in me to acquaint him 
with the ſtate of the caſe. I am in 
love with the marchioneſs, ſaid I to 
him one day, the great difficulty 1 
meet with in perſuading her of the 
truth of it, or indeed in pleaſing her 
at all, gives me a great deal of un- 
eaſineſs, in which I find that my va- 
nity is picqued, which makes up a 
conſiderable part of my anxiety, I 
cannot ſay, however, that I feel an 
ardent paſſion for her. My ſenti- 
ments, if deſcribed with accuracy 
and nicety, would amount to no 

Nady more 
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more than a tenderneſs, provided I 
met with a return, and even upon 
that ſuppoſition might not laſt for 
any conſiderable time, but the fitu- 
ation in which I find myſelf with 
her, her incredulity, and the little 
regard ſhe ſeems to have, nay the 
jeſts ſhe is continually venting a- 
gainſt me, make this tender feeling 
have all the anxiety and uneaſineſs 
of a tender paſſion, and give me a 
trouble which I would fain get rid 
bf, and whoſe conſequences I ſhould 
very much wiſh to prevent, either 
by. hope, if I can bear the uſe of 
it without going too far, or by ab- 
ſence, if there are no reaſonable 
grounds for this hope. You muſt 
then inform me truly of the mar- 
chioneſs's way of thinking, who are 
her friends, and on what account 
the buries herſelf here in the country 
for ſo conſiderable a length of time, 
favour me likewiſe with your own 


M 3 opinion 
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opinion of this matter, and whether 
you think I am a to ſucceed. 


— are giving me, replied the 
count, a very ſenſible mark of your 
friendſhip and eſteem, by unboſom- 
ing yourſelf to me in this manner; 
and becauſe it was with ſome unea- 
ſineſs that I beheld you engaging in 
this affair, I ſhall make the proper 
return to confidence, by an equal 
degree of openneſs and ſincerity in 
my reply... The marchioneſs is not 
at all a woman to ſerve your pur- 
poſe; ſhe is one of thoſe kind of 
women who are entirely ruled by 
the circumſtances in which ſhe finds 
herſelf, and whom it is impoſſible 
to prevail to alter a determination 
which they have once made, with- 
out an infinite deal of trouble, which 
I know you are incapable of taking. 
. Her huſband has never ſeen her on 
the footing of a man. The antipa- 

thy he had to the great end of ma- 
: trimony 


* 


trimony, even at the time of his 
marriage, gave the marchioneſs a 
taſte for retirement and contempla- 
tion, and a ſecret diſtaſte to all men 
in general. Settled at court by a 
place which was given her merely 
to make her eaſy, and the eagerneſs 
of thoſe who fluttered about her to 
prevail over her if poſſible, confirm- 
ed, rather than leflened, her former 
diſtaſte. She perceived amidſt their 
_ eagerneſs, a ſettled. deſign to ſeduce” 
her, and through the veil of their 
aſſiduity, beheld their impertinence; 
and either through ſpleen, rigid vir- 
tue, or inexperience, ſhe has lived 
ever ſince in ſo obſtinate an indif- 
ference, that I very much doubt 
| whether it is poſſible to remove her 
out of this ſituation. 1 


WHENEveR I hint in the gen- 
tleſt manner imaginable at her me- 
thod of thinking and acting, her 
conſtant anſwer is, that ſhe mutt ne- 

M 4 ceſſarily 


Fa 
ceſſarily have done right ſince ſhe 
has frequently repreſented to her ima- 
gination the pleaſures of love, much 
more ſoft and agreeable than even 
its moſt ardent devotees can ever fay 
they have experienced them in reali- 
ty. In ſhort, ſhe deſpiſes men in 
genere; and the few the conſiders 
as ſomewhat of more value, and 
more worthy of her eſteem, are to 
be dangerous men, and as ſuch to 
be avoided. You for inftance, ſhe 
thinks to be what - ſhe calls a pretty 
man, but you will never be able to 
root out of her this unfortunate axi- 
om which ſhe has taken up, name- 
ly, that it would be one of the fil- 
lieſt things that a woman could' poſ- 
fibly do, to have any attachment for 
you; you may form to yourſelf a 
notion of the difficulty you would 
meet with in attempting to gain her 
over, by the obſtinacy of her reſiſt- 
ance in this one particular. Judge 


then what a work of time it would 
be 


[ hy, 


be to induce her to adyance from 
eſteem to love, and from love to 
the forgetting all principles of ho- 


nour. 


I thanked the count very hearti- 
ly for the inſight he had given me 
into the affair, and told him, I would 
uſe all poſſible endeavours to turn 
my attention to objects from whence 

I might expect a greater probability 
of ſucceſs. But nothing is ſo un- 
controulable as the heart, eſpecially 
when attempts are made to bring it 
under the influence of reaſon. My 
endeavours to comply with my pro- 
miſes to the count were ſo very fee- 
ble, that they had no manner of 
effect. I gave myſelf up inſenſibly 
to the earneſt deſire I felt of tri- 
umphing over the marchioneſs's re- 
ſolutions, and the difficulties increaſ- 
ing very viſibly on my hands, any 
ſtander by would imagine that I 
was really in love, I became ſo me- 


lancholy, 
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lancholy, ſo penſive, and in ſhort, 
ſo fooliſh : I had been for the ſpace 
of two. months in a ſituation as ſtrange 
to me, as it was ridiculous to the 
by-ſtanders, and I began not to flat- 

ter myſelf any longer with an a- 
grecable change. I wrote continu- 
ally to England to enquire whether 
it would be adviſable for me to. 
come back, but found that imprac- 


)Y 


End of the Firlt Volume. 


